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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


1} Mrs. Bolton’s ‘‘ Famous’’ Books, 10 vols. 
' |} Iilustrated. 12 mo, $1.50 per vol. Poor Boys 
who became famous, Girls who became famous, 
“Famous American Authors,’ etc. By SARAH 
K. Botton. 


1 FA sons Re ag en ped sepidty growing reading circles 


Mrs. Farmer’s ‘‘ Famous Rulers,’’ and 
«Famous ”  By-Mrs. Lypia Hoyr 
_ FARMER. 12 mo, Illustrated. $1.50 per vol. 
**Of much historical value and positive interest.—Congre- 


| De Amicis’ “‘ Cuore,” an Italian School- 

*s Journal. By Epmonpo De Awmicis. 
From 39th Italian edition. 12 mo, $1.25. 

“ Deserves a place mae Tom Bailey and Tom Brown.” —~— 


Short Studiés in Botany. By Mrs. Har- 
niet C. Cooper. Fully illustrated. 12 mo, $1.00. 
A practicai that Botany may be made attract- 

| ive to very young : 

}| Little Arthur’s History of England, Little 

|} Arthur’s History of France, and Little Arthur’s 

History of Rome, giving in concise and easy lan- 

all the essential facts of English, French 
and Roman History. 12 mo. Illustrated. $1.25 
per volume. 


Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. Translated 


by Isapet F. Hapcoop. 1 vol., 12 mo. [Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 
Duruy’s History of France. By Vicror 


Durvuy. With 13 engraved maps, 12 mo, cloth, 


$2.00. 
A Century of American Literature. From 
Benj. ranklin to James Russell Lowell. 


Selected and arranged by HunTincToN SmIru. 
12 mo, $1.50. 
Her Majesty’s Tower. 
ei . Tower of London, By W. HerwortH Dixon. 
| ‘Fully illustrated. 12 mo, $2.00. 
| The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 
Comprising the most popular works of Dickens, 
» Scott, Cooper, Irving, Ruskin, Carlyle, etc. 
|} 225 vols. 12 mo, %4 russia binding, 75 cts. per vol. 
Standard Poets. Browning, Bryant, 
Burns, Scott, Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, etc. 108 vols., 12 mo, 4 
russia binding, 75 cents per vol. 
The Rollo Books. By Jacosp Abszorr. 
— }| «mvols.in 7. 16mo. Illustrated. $8.75. 
_ || Abbott’s American Histories. By Jacop 
- ABBOTT, 12 mo, 4 vols. Illustrated. "$6.00. 


Send jw our complete catalogue, giving {nil in- 
|| T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York, 





A History of the 



























Hark, the Herald Angels! 


It is a thing of beauty, a book ad- 
mirably suited for a Christmas Gift, 
and sure to be appreciated by every 
one with intelligence and taste enough 
to enjoy fine pictures, good music, 
and the best of Christmas literature. 


Christmas in 
Song and Story. 


We do not know of any book better 
adapted for a Christmas Present, in- 
stinct with the very spirit of the sea- 
son, than this rich and elegant quarto. 


‘‘ Veritable Christmas Cyclopedia.” 


Nearly three hundred Christmas Songs, Hymns, 
and Carols. With selections from Beecher, Wallace, 
Auerbach, Abbott, Warren, and Dickens. Illustra- 
tions by Raphael, Murillo, Bouguereau, Hofmann, 

~Defregger, Story, Shepherd, Darley, Meade, Nast, 
and others. Selected by J. P. McCaskey, compiler 
of the “' Franklin Square Song Collection.” Pp. 320 
Royal octavo, Crimson Cloth, $2.50. May or- 
dered through any fockseller, or sent by mail, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

Harpe: x Brothers. New York. 





“Exactly What | Want,” 


Has been said by many a Mother 
as as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New-who has 
picked up on the counter, or seen 
for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 
Franklin “Square Song Collection. 


If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 


Harper & Brothers, New York 


Experienced and Successful Teachers 
topont for SUPERVISORY POSITIONS or PUBLIC 





Classes Limited—Personal Instruction 


if Desired. 

Also Courses of Lessons in Psycholo 
Methods of Teaching, beginning Jan. rst, 
Sept. 1st. 

Por terms, etc., address LELIA E. PATRIDGE, Institute 
} Instructor and Author of ‘‘ Quincy Methods,”’ 6332 Union 
| Avenue, Englewood, Ill. 4-3 


and New 
ay ist and 


FASTEST TIME EVER MADE. 
' One of the Royal Blue Lire trains of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, on a recent run between New York and Washisgton, 
covered a mile in 39% seconds, as recorded by a mechanical in- 
dicator. At this rate the train traveled at the phenomenal 
speed of a trifle over a mile and a half a minute, or over ninety 
miles an hour, which surpasses all previous records of fast time. 
If the speed were maintained, the time between New York and 
ashington would be reduced without stops to two hours and 
a half, and with stops to three hours. Five hours is now the 
fastest time between the two cities, and it is made daily by the 
Royal Blue Line only. : 
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ENGLAND’S TYPICAL AND GREATEST SCHOOLMASTER. 





ENSHRINED IN THE LITERATURE OF HIS COUNTRY. 





HOMAS ARNOLD, of Rugby, ranks 
unquestionably amongst the great 
practical teachers of modern times, and 
his biography by Dean Stanley is one of 
beauty and interest. Suddenly called 
from a life of obscurity to the head-mas- 
tership of a great English public school, 
he rose at once to a towering influence, 
far above the situation, and enshrined 
himself in the literature of the country as 
England’s typical and greatest school- 
master. His personal friends and sup- 
porters, in advocating his claims to be- 
come master of Rugby, prophesied that, 
if elected, he would change the whole 
course of public school education through- 
out England; and if the prophecy has not 
yet been altogether fulfilled, Arnold has 
done much more for religion, literature, 
education and general progress, than even 
his most sanguine admirers foresaw. Not 
only did he show in a new light the vast 
capabilities of the public school system, 
but he has left behind him, in his work 
and its traditions, an indefinite but grow- 
ing force, which in many quarters has 
been fittingly summed up as the Arnold 
influence. Whatever it be, the public 
teacher who does not share in it is really 
outside the great educational movement 
of this century. 
Thomas Arnold was born at Cowes, in 
the Isle of Wight, in 1795. He was ed- 


ucated chiefly at Winchester and Oxford, 
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where, in his twentieth year, he was 


elected Fellow of Oriel, and gained the 
Chancellor’s Prize for the best Latin 
essay. Four years later he took orders, 
married, settled down at Laleham, near 
Staines, and occupied himself in teaching 
private pupils, and in a wide range of lit- 
erary work. He remained at Laleham 
for ten years. In his schoolboy days he 
appears before us as a kind of poetical 
dreamer or placid enthusiast; but at Lale- 
ham he became an intense realist, and 
found satisfaction only in the severest 
forms of fertile application. Carlyle him- 
self did not more earnestly believe in the 
gospel of work. During these ten years 
of seclusion his industry was enormous. 
He read widely and deeply in the field of 
Greek scholarship and Roman literature; 
formed very definite opinions on most 
political and social questions of the day; 
and, above all, studied the character of 
boys, and how to deal with it. 

In 1828 he was elected head master of 
Rugby. Dr. Wood, his immediate pre- 
decessor, brought up the school consider- 
ably, and Arnold found it with a larger at- 
tendance than at any previous period. Yet 
with all this apparent prosperity, the gen- 
eral tone of the school was low. Discipline 
was loose; the young gentlemen had very 
pronounced ideas regarding their own im- 
portance, and claimed a high latitude of 
self-will. Those who loved learning had 
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the opportunity to advance, but the great 
majority passed through the curriculum 
of the school in easy indifference, with- 
out gaining any perceptible good either 
as regards power of habit or extent of in- 
formation. Along with other easy indif- 
ference, there was a good deal of coarse- 
ness in the Rugby atmosphere. The 
older boys looked on bullying the 
younger as a right; and the younger 
ones were thus transformed in their turn 
into sneaks and cowards. The general 
tone at Rugby, as at the other public 
schools, was irreligious. 

The reform of such a school was soon 
ford to be a work of great difficulty. 
‘*] came to Rugby,’’ Arnold afterwards 
wrote, ‘‘full of plans of reform; but I 
soon found the reform of a public school 
was a much more difficult thing than I 
had imagined.’’ He was, at the outset, 
denounced on all hands. In addition to 
the opposition which he met within the 
institution, he was severely assailed by a 
large section of the press as a dangerous 
innovator. He felt this keenly; and sev- 
eral of his friends dropped his acquaint- 
ance, and then heartily denounced his 
conduct. He frequently complained of 
the want of sympathy. However, he re- 
solved to reply to no attack, and to offer 
no explanation of his views and conduct 
to any one except a personal friend. 

In the face of all opposition, he went 
steadily toward his goal, resolved to 
purify and elevate the whole tone of pub- 
lic feeling and opinion ; to emancipate the 
boys from their slavish deference to the 
traditions of the school and the current 
code of morals; and to turn out manly, 
brave, and thoughtful young men, well 
equipped for the realities of life. He was 
not content merely to govern the school 
by orderly methods, and to keep down 
the more offensive forms of vice. On the 
contrary, he aimed all resources at the 
building up of character. Manly-minded, 
bold and honest in all his actions, he de- 
spised the craven spirit that followed the 
authority of the multitude to do evil, and 
resolved to supplant it. He preferred 
moral to intellectual excellence; and 
though he always aimed at training up 
capable intellectual men, he felt always 
satisfied, and generally supremely happy, 
when he saw that his pupils would likely 
become manly Christian gentlemen. He 
preferred moral principle to gentlemanly 
conduct, and gentlemanly conduct to in- 
tellectual ability. What he strove against 
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was coarseness, the selfishness of public 
school boys, and the childish deference 
to opinions and prevailing fashions shown 
by them after they had became grown-up 
men. 

Though Arnold sometimes erred in the 
estimate he formed of character, he has 
rarely been surpassed in quickness and 
correctness of insight into the nature of 
boys. Here he seemed to act by intui- 
tion. He took in a boy at a glance, pen- 
etrated through his slyest and most secret 
motions, analyzed his whole nature, and 
fixed upon all the seeds of hope in his 
constitution. Seeing thus the qualities 
of the material with which he had to deal, 
Arnold not only gained great influence in 
the little world of Rugby by the general 
accuracy of his descriptions and predic- 
tions, but was also able to take active 
steps by stimulating the lazy, repressing 
the forward, cheering the diffident and 
encouraging the weak. Nothing escaped 
his comprehensive insight. Latterly the 
boys knew this, feared his omniscience 
and stern treatment of meanness or cun- 
ning, and came to reverence one who was 
as tender towards the weak as he was 
stern towards the vicious. 

But he had much more than keen in- 
sight into character. Dean Stanley says: 
“It was felt he had the power in which 
so many teachers had been deficient, of 
saying what he did mean, and of‘not say- 
ing what he did not mean; the power of 
doing what was right, of speaking what 
was true, and thinking what was good, 
independently of any conventional or pro- 
fessional notions that so to act, speak or 
think was becoming or expedient.’’ Dr. 
Arnold was very fully alive to the imper- 
fection of a boy’s nature; the idea of boy- 
hood which he had gathered from keen 
observation and wide experience was not 
remarkably high ; and he never applied 
to his pupils the same standard that he 
applied to grown-up people. Upon their 
moral training he spent much effort. He 
sought to widen the free atmosphere of 
the public school, after making it purer; 
and he believed that much vigor would 
be derived by the growing character from 
the sense of independence and responsi- 
bility which he ever strove to develop. 
To rules which lay beyond the sympa- 
thies of a well-trained boy, and to lead- 
ing-strings of all kinds, he attached little 
value. Hence, in all his dealings with 
his charge, nothing was more marked 
than the generous confidence that he 
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placed in a boy’s word, and the scathing 
scorn with which he treated untruthful- 
ness. Whatever one of his pupils stated 
for fact was accepted as such, without any 
further questioning. So great was his 
horror of lying, that it was well known 
that any pupil addicted to this vice, could 
not be allowed to pollute the atmosphere 
of Rugby. 

This use of expulsion tended greatly to 
strengthen the opposition which he had 
to live down. It was urged that any pu- 
pil, however incorrigible, was a fit sub- 
ject for a public school, and that the 
smooth government of such an institution 
should be possible without resort to re- 
moval. But Arnold, recognizing the vast 
evil which one incorrigible boy did to all 
the rest, saw the only effective remedy in 
his expulsion. It was not only for moral 
offences that a pupil was removable from 
Rugby. If the child was weak, or not 
likely from any cause to profit by the or- 
ganization of the school, his removal was 
quietly counselled. The result was that 
when the youths, who were at first in- 
clined to govern the establishment ac- 
cording to their own ideas, saw that they 
must conform to a wiser law, they became 
willing coadjutors of Arnold, and aided 
him greatly in all his efforts. When it 
was clearly understood that persistence 
in any mean or forbidden course would 
end in the disgrace of expulsion, the re- 
form of the school became easy, and the 
maintenance of discipline light. 

Every new-comer was struck with the 
overpowering earnestness of the head 
master, the transparency of all his mo- 
tions, and his enlightened wish to bene- 
fit those who were under hiscare. Quick 
and sensitive as he was gentle and tender 
at heart, he ruled through a wide range 
of sympathy. Whatever he was engaged 
upon occupied his whole being. And this 
supreme earnestness of character affected 
the whole school like a fever. The mas- 
ters copied his example; and the pupils 
strove to acquire his esteem through 
fidelity in application. Thus he came to 
be loved as few masters of large schools 
had ever been before. As the pupils who 
went through his own class passed from 
beneath his sway, their respect and affec- 
tion for their master became deeper and 
firmer. They looked upon him as a 
trusty, personal friend, whose sympathy 
could meet any calamity, whose advice 
would be most valuable in the hour of 
perplexity, whose help would be ready 
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in time of need, and whose presence 
or word would stimulate new hopes and 


fresh energies. We see Arnold, then, as 
a great and powerful personality, quick 
in his resolutions, and bearing down 
upon his work with the great momen- 
tum of his high character. He has 
all the qualities of a great teacher; 
great acquirements, strong judgment, 
wide sympathy, eminent flexibility. He 
rises and falls with the interest of his sub- 
ject and the signs of his success. We see 
the combination of qualities without 
which a public teacher is a failure, in the 
quick but searching glance with which 
he surveys his class or audience, in his 
fund of resource for any emergency, in his 
encouraging sympathy with every earn- 
est effort and keen scorn for all pretence, 
in the unsparing severity with which his 
presence cows the idle and slothful, in his 
evident delight as new beauties start out 
of the lesson in hand, and in the zest with 
which he watches the rise of new thoughts 
and feelings and resolves in his pupils. 

In the actual business of teaching a 
class he showed command over the most 
carefully thought-out methods. Perhaps 
the most helpless of all teachers is he who 
is fussy, confused and excessively talka- 
tive, or he who tells to his class what the 
class should find out by their own honest 
efforts. Arnold was very sparing of his 
words. He never lectured when he 
taught ; like Socrates, who could extract 
a Euclid out of an illiterate slave, he re- 
lied most upon his skill in the art of ques- 
tioning to arouse and sustain thought; he 
spoke not for the purpose of explaining 
difficulties, but for that of suggesting ex- 
planations. He was the guide and fel- 
low-worker of his pupils, but he trusted 
to their self-reliance and independent ac- 
tion. He encouraged his class to read 
extensively, to gather facts from from all 
quarters and collate them, and to culti- 
vate the power of research. The result 
of their efforts he tested, pointing out 
their weakness, suggesting how deficien- 
cies should be supplied, and opening up 
new lines. He thus made every act of 
teaching an act of creation, and in doing 
so, he stands forth as a model of what a 
great teacher ought to be. 

Thus far we see Arnold, truthful and 
real in his own character, believing 
thoroughly in his own work, and seeking 
his only reward in the doing of it. Like 
all men who do good service in the world, 
or elevate its standard, he kept a high 
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ideal of the dignity of the work ever be- 
fore him, and was keenly conscious of the 
disparity between the meagerness of his 
performance and the ideal at which he 
aimed. For worldly gain he cared singu- 
larly little; he worked up to a higher 
standard than that of wealth or display. 
Mr. Price, one of his pupils at Laleham, 
thus describes the impression which his 
character left upon those closely connected 
with him:—‘“‘ It was not so much an en- 
thusiastic admiratiou for his genius, or 
learning, or eloquence, which stirred 
within them; it was a sympathetic thrill, 
caught from a spirit that was earnestly at 
work in the world, whose work was 
healthy, sustained and constantly carried 
forward in the fear of God—a work that 
was founded on a deep sense of its duty 
and its value, and was coupled with such 
a true humility, such an unaffected sim- 
plicity, that others could not help being 
invigorated by the same feeling, and with 
the belief that they too in their measure 
could go and do likewise.’’ * 

And this reverence for work was more 
than a theory with Arnold. More than 
most teachers he prepared himself for his 
daily work by previous study of the les- 
sons of the day. We know that teachers 
fail every day in the year to win respect, 
simply because they give up study and 
the reading of all except the lightest 
literature when they leave the university. 
Profiting by the example of those, Arnold 
always met his class in a state of great 
preparation from fresh reading. Indeed 
he formed a very definite theory on this 
subject. He believed that every teacher 
should retire after some fifteen years’ ser 
vice, because in that period the literature 
of his subject got ahead of him, and he 
lost sympathy with the fresh scholarship 
of the day. He regarded the effects of 
illiterate teaching as most baneful alike 
to the pupil’s moral nature, and his in- 
tellectual progress; for, in leaving him 
stupid, it made him self-sufficient and 
sneering. 

To understand his influence fully, we 
would require to follow him into the 
details of his work both in and beyond 
Rugby, and to form an estimate of his 
political opraions, and his relation to the 
greater movements of his age; in par- 
ticular, we should have to note his work 
in the University of London and that of 
Oxford, the reform that he would effect 
in the English university system, and the 
course of training that he would pro- 
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vide for girls; to examine his contribu- 
tions to history and general literature ; 
to trace the intimacy which existed be- 
tween him and his under masters; to 
make a special study of the close al- 
liance which he formed with his cele- 
brated Sixth Class, and learn how, 
without exempting them from censure if 
they abused their trust, he utilized its 
members to carry his individual influence 
down to every part of the-school ; to see 
the extent to which he extended the 
Rugby curriculum, both by supplanting 
its elegant scholarship and superficial 
verbalism by a broader criticism, more 
earnest studies in philology, and more 
real research into the spirit of classical 
literature, and through the introduction 
of modern subjects, as history and 
modern languages; and to follow the 
deepening interest which he took in all 
his pupils, watching the growth of every 
individual and reporting periodically on 
his progress. 

This brief sketch will show the mas- 
siveness of Arnold’s character. Every 
teacher should make an earnest study of 
this great man whose influence is still 
felt in many schools, and which is widen- 
ing and broadening as the years go on. 


THE ALCHEMY OF INFLUENCE. 








BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 





[* events change men, much more per- 
sons. No man can meet another on 
the street without making some mark 
upon him. We say we exchange words 
when we meet; what we exchange is 
souls. And when intercourse is very 
close and very frequent, so complete is 
this exchange that recognizable bits of 
the one soul begin to show in the other’s 
nature, and the second is conscious of a 
similar and growing debt to the first. 
This mysterious approximating of two 
souls who has not witnessed? Who has 
not watched some old couple come down 
life’s pilgrimage hand in hand, with such 
gentle trust and joy in one another that 
their very faces wore the self-same look ? 
These were not two souls; it was a com- 
posite soul. It did not matter to which 
of the two you spoke, you would have 
said the same words to either. It was 
quite indifferent which replied, each 
would have said the same. Half a cen- 
tury’s reflecting had told upon them; 
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they were changed into the same image. 
It is the Law of Influence that we become 
like those whom we habitually admire : 
these had become like because they 
habitually admired. Through all the 
range of literature, of history and biog- 
raphy, this law presides. Men are all 
mosaics of other men. There was a 
savor of David about Jonathan and a 
savor of Jonathan about David. Jean 
Valjean, in the masterpiece of Victor 
Hugo, is Bishop Bienvenu risen from the 
dead. Metempsychosis is a fact. George 
Eliot’s message to the world was that 
men and women make men and women. 
The Family, the cradle of mankind, has 
no meaning apart from this. Society 
itself is nothing but a rallying point for 
these omnipotent forces to do their work. 
On the doctrine of Influence, in short, 
the whole vast pyramid of humanity is 
built. 

But it was reserved for Paul to make 
the supreme application of the Law of 
Influence. It was a tremendous infer- 
ence to make, but he never hesitated. 
He himself was a changed man; he knew 
exactly what had done it; it was Christ. 
On the Damascus road they met, and 
from that hour his life was absorbed in 
His. The effect could not but follow— 
on words, on deeds, on career, on creed. 
The ‘‘impressed forces’’ did their vital 
work. He became like Him whom he 
habitually loved. ‘*So we aill,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ reflecting as a miror the glory 
of Christ, are changed into the same 
image.’’ 

Nothing could be more simple, more 
intelligible, more natural, more super- 
natural. It is an analogy from an every- 
day fact. Since we are what we are by 
the impacts of those who surround us, 
those who surround themselves with the 
highest will be those who change into 
the highest. There are some men and 
some women in whose company we are 
always at our best. While with them we 
cannot think mean thoughts or speak 
ungenerous words. Their mere presence 
is elevation, purification, sarictity. All 
the best stops in our nature are drawn 
out by their intercourse, and we find a 
music in our souls that was never there 
before. Suppose even /hat influence pro- 
longed through a month, a year, a life- 
time, and what could not life become? 
Here, even on the common plane of life, 
talking our language, walking our 
streets, working side by side, are sancti- 
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fiers of souls; here, breathing through 
common clay, is Heaven; here, energies 
charged even through a temporal me- 
dium with the virtue of regeneration. 
If to live with men, diluted to the mil- 
lionth degree with the virtue of the 
Highest, can exalt and purify the nature, 
what bounds can be set to the influence 
of Christ? To live with Socrates—with 
unveiled face—must have made one wise; 
with Aristides, just. Francis Assisi must 
have made one gentle; Savonarola, 
strong. But to have lived with Christ! - 
To have lived with Christ must have 
made one like Christ; that is to say, a 
Christian. 

As a matter of fact, to live with Christ 
did produce thiseffect. It produced it in 
the case of Paul. And during Christ’s 
lifetime the experiment was tried in an 
even more startling form. A few raw, 
unspiritual, uninspiring men, were ad- 
mitted into the inner circle of His friend- 
ship. The change began at once. Day 
by day we can almost see the first disci- 
ples grow. First there steals over them 
the faintest possible adumbration of His 
character, and occasionally, very occa- 
sionally, they do a thing or say a thing 
that they could not have done or said 
had they not been living there. Slowly 
the spell of His Life deepens. Reach 
after reach of their nature is overtaken, 
thawed, subjugated, sanctified. Their 
manners soften, their words become more 
gentle, their conduct more unselfish. As 
swallows that have found a summer, as 
frozen buds the spring, their starved hu- 
manity bursts into a fuller life. They do 
not know how it is, but they are different 
men. One day they find themselves like 
their Master, going about and doing good. 
To themselves it is unaccountable, but 
they cannot do otherwise. They were 
not told to do it, it came to them to do it. 
But the people who watch them know 
well how to account for it—‘‘ They have 
been,’’ they whisper, ‘‘ with Jesus.’’ 
Already even, the mark and seal of His 
character is upon them—‘‘ They have 
been with Jesus.’’ Unparalleled phe- 
nomenon, that these poor fishermen 
should remind other men of Christ! Stu- 
pendous victory and mystery of regener- 
ation, that mortal men should suggest to 
the world, God/ 

There is something almost melting in 
the way His contemporaries, and John 
especially, spoke of the influence of 
Christ. John lived himself in daily won- 
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der at Him; he was overpowered, over- 
awed, entranced, transfigured. To his 
mind it was impossible for any one to 
come under this influence and ever be the 
same again. ‘‘ Whosoever abideth in 
Him sinneth not,’’ he said. It was incon- 
ceivable that he should sin, as inconceiv- 
able as that ice should live in a burning 
sun, or darkness coéxist with noon. If 
any one did sin, it was to John the sim- 
ple proof that he could never have met 
Christ. ‘‘ Whosoever sinneth,’’ he ex- 
‘ claims, ‘‘hath not seen A/im, neither 
known //im.’’ Sin was abashed in this 
Presence. Its roots withered. Its sway 
and victory were for ever at an end. 

But these were His contemporaries. It 
was easy for ‘hem to be influenced by 
Him, for they were every day and all the 
day together. But how can we mirror 
that which we have never seen? How 
can all this stupendous result be pro- 
duced by a Memory, by the scantiest of 
all Biographies, by One who lived and 
left this earth eighteen hundred years 
ago? How can modern men to-day 
make Christ, the absent Christ, their 
most constant companion still? The an- 
swer is that Friendship is a spiritual 
thing. It is independent of Matter, or 
Space, or Time. That which I love in 
my friend is not that whichI see. What 
influences me in my friend is not his body, 
but his spirit. It would have been an 
ineffable experience truly to have lived at 
that time— 


‘‘I think when I read the sweet story of old, 
How when Jesus was here among men, 
He took little children like lambs to his fold, 
I would like to have been with Him then. 
‘‘I wish that His hand had been laid on my 
head, 
That His arms had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen His kind look 
when He said, 
‘ Let the little ones come unto me.’ ”’ 


And yet, if Christ were to come into 
the world again, few of us probably would 
ever have a chance of seeing Him. Mil- 
lions of her subjects, in this little country, 
have never seen their own Queen. And 
there would be millions of the subjects of 
Christ who.could never get within speak- 
ing distance of Him if He were here. 
Our companionship with Him, like all 
true companionship, is a spiritual com- 
munion. All friendship, all love, human 
and Divine, is purely spiritual. It was 
after He was risen that He influenced 
even the disciples most. Hence in re- 
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flecting the character of Christ, it is no 
real obstacle that we may never have 
been in visible contact with Himself. 

There lived once a young girl whose 
perfect grace of character was the wonder 
of those who knew her. She wore on 
her neck a gold locket which no one was 
ever allowed to open. One day, in a mo- 
ment of unusual confidence, one of her 
companions was allowed to touch its 
spring and learn its secret. She saw 
written these words—‘‘ Whom having not 
seen, [ love.’’ ‘That was the secret of her 
beautiful life. She had been changed 
into the Same Image. 

Now this is not imitation, but a much 
deeper thing. Mark this distinction. 
For the difference in the process, as well 
as in the result, may be as great as that 
between a photograph secured by the in- 
fallible pencil of the sun, and the rude 
outline from a school-boy's chalk. Imi- 
tation is mechanical, reflection is organic. 
The one is occasional, the other habitual. 
In the one case, man comes to God and 
imitates Him; in the other, God comes to 
man and imprints Himself upon him. It 
is quite true that there is an imitation of 
Christ which amounts to reflection. But 
Paul's term includes all that the other 
holds, and is open to no mistake. 

**Make Christ your constant compan- 
ion’’—this is what it practically means 
for us. Be more under His influence 
than under any other influence. Ten 
minutes spent in His society every day, 
ay, two minutes if it be face to face, and 
heart to heart, will make the whole day 
different. Every character has an in- 
ward spring: let Christ be it. Every 
action has a key-note: let Christ set it. 
Yesterday you got a certain letter. You 
sat down and wrote a reply which almost 
scorched the paper. You picked the 
cruelest adjectives you knew, and sent it 
forth, without a pang, to do its ruthless 
work. You did that because your life 
was set in the wrong key. You began 
the day with the mirror placed at the 
wrong angle. To-morrow, at day-break, 
turn it towards Him, and even to your 
enemy the fashion of your countenance 
will be changed. Whatever you then do, 
one thing you will find you could not do 
—you could not write that letter. Your 
first impulse may be the same, your judg- 
ment may be unchanged, but if you try 
it the ink will dry on your pen, and you 
will rise from your desk an unavenged, 
but a greater and more Christian man. 
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Throughout the whole day your actions, 
down to the last detail, will do homage 
to that early vision. Yesterday you 
thought mostly about yourself. To-day 
the poor will meet you, and you will 
feed them. The helpless, the tempted, 
the sad, will throng about you, and 
each you will befriend. Where were all 
these people yesterday ? Where they are 
to-day, but you did not see them. It is 
in reflected light that the poor are seen. 
But your soul to-day is not at the ordi- 
nary angle. ‘“Things which are not seen’’ 
are visible. For a few short hours you 
live the Eternal Life. The eternal life, 
the life of faith, is simply the life of the 
higher vision. Faith is an attitude—a 
mirror set at the right angle. 

When to-morrow is over, and in the 
evening you review it, you will wonder 
how you did it. You will not be con- 
scious that you strove for anything, or 
intended anything, or crucified anything. 
You will be conscious of Christ; that He 
was with you, that without compulsion 
you were yet compelled, that without 
force, or noise, or proclamation, the revo- 
lution was accomplished. You do not 
congratulate yourself as one who has 
done a mighty deed, or achieved a per- 
sonal success, or stored up a fund of 
*‘ Christian experience’ to ensure the 
same result again. What you are con- 
scious of is ‘‘the glory of the Lord.’’ 
And what the world is conscious of, if 
the result be a true one, is also ‘‘the 
glory of the Lord.’’ In looking ata mir- 
ror one does not see the mirror, or think 
of it, but only of what it reflects. Fora 
mirror never calls attention to itself—ex- 
cept when there are flaws in it. 

That this is a real experience and not 
a vision, that this life is possible to men, 
is being lived by men to-day, is simple 
biographical fact. From a thousand wit- 
nesses I cannot forbear to summon one. 
The following are the words of one of the 
highest intellects this age has known, a 
man who shared the burdens of his coun- 
try as few have done, and who, not in 
the shadows of old age, but in the high 
noon of his success, gave this confession 
—I quote it with only a few abridgments 
—to the world: 

‘“‘T want to speak to-night only a little, 
but that little I desire to speak of the sa- 
cred name of Christ, who is my life, my 
inspiration, my hope, and my surety. I 
cannot help stopping and looking back 
upon the past. And I wish, if I had 
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never done it before, to bear witness, not 
only that it is by the grace of God, but 
that it is by the grace of God as mani- 
fested in Christ Jesus, that I am what I 
am. I recognize the sublimity and 
grandeur of the revelation of God in His 
eternal Fatherhood as one that made the 
heavens, that founded the earth, and that 
regards all the tribes of the earth, com- 
prehending them in one universal mercy; 
but it is the God that is manifested in 
Jesus Christ, revealed by His life, made 
known by the inflections of His feelings, 
by His discourse, and by His deeds—it is 
that God that I desire to confess to-night, 
and of whom I desire to say, ‘ By the 
love of God in Christ Jesus I am what I 
am.’ 

‘If you ask me precisely what I mean 
by that, I say, frankly, that more than 
any other influence of my father or my 
mother upon me; more than the social 
influence of all the members of my 
father’s household; more, so far as I can 
trace it, orso far as Iam made aware of 
it, than all the social influences of every 
kind, Christ has had the formation of my 
mind and my disposition. My hidden 
ideals of what is beautiful I have drawn 
from Christ. My thoughts of what is 
manly, and noble, and pure, have almost 
all of them arisen from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Many men have educated them- 
selves by reading Plutarch’s Lives of the 
Ancient Worthies, and setting before 
themselves one and another of these that 
in different ages have achieved celebrity; 
and they have recognized the great 
power of these men on themselves. Now 
I do not perceive that poet, or philoso- 
pher, or reformer, or general, or any 
other great man, ever has dwelt in my 
imagination and in my thought as the 
simple Jesus has. For more than twenty- 
five years I instinctively have gone to 
Christ to draw a measure and a rule for 
everything. Whenever there has been a 
necessity for it; I have sought—and at 
last almost spontaneously—to throw my- 
self into the companionship of Christ; 
and early, by my imagination, I could 
see Him standing and looking quietly 
and lovingly upon me. There seemed 
almost to drop from His face an influence 
upon me that suggested what was the 
right thing in the controlling of passion, 
in the subduing of pride, in the overcom- 
ing of selfishness; and it is from Christ, 
manifested to my inward eye, that I have 
consciously derived more ideals, more 
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models, more influences, than from any 
human character whatever. 

‘*That is not all. I feel conscious that 
I have derived from the Lord Jesus Christ 
every thought that makes heaven a real- 
ity to me, and every thought that paves 
the road that lies between me and heaven. 
All my conceptions of the progress of 
grace in the soul; all the steps by which 
divine life is evolved; all the ideals that 
overhang the blessed sphere which awaits 
us beyond this world—these are derived 
from the Saviour. The life that I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God. 

‘*'That is not all. Much as my future 
includes all these elements which go to 
make the blessed fabric of earthly life, 
yet, after all, what the summer is, com- 
pared with all its earthly products— 
flowers, and leaves, and grass—that is 
Christ compared with all the products of 
Christ in my mind and in my soul. All 
the flowers and leaves of sympathy—all 
the twining joys that come from my heart 
as a Christian—these I take and hold in 
the future, but they are to me what the 
flowers and leaves of summer are, com- 
pared with the sun that makes the sum- 
mer. Christ is the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, of my better 
life. 

‘* When I read the Bible, I gather a 
great deal from the Old Testament, and 
from the Pauline portions of the New 
Testament; but after all, I am conscious 
that the fruit of the Bible is Christ. 
That is what I read it for, and that is 
what I find that is most worth reading. I 
have had a hunger to be loved of Christ. 
You all know, in some relations, what it 
is to be hungry for love. Your heart 
seems unsatisfied till you can draw some- 
thing more toward you from those that 
are dearest to you. There have been 
times when I have had an unspeakable 
heart-hunger for Christ’s love. My sense 
of sin is never strong when I think of the 
law; my sense of sin is strong when I 
think of love—if there is any difference 
between law and love. It is when draw- 
ing near the Lord Jesus Christ, and long- 
ing to be loved, that I have the most 
vivid sense of unsymmetry, of imperfec- 
tion, of absolute unworthiness, and of my 
sinfulness. Character and conduct are 
never so vividly set before me as when in 
silence I bend in the presence of Christ, 
revealed not in wrath, but in love to me. 
T never so much long to be lovely, that I 
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may be loved, as when I have this reve- 
lation of Christ before my mind. 

‘In looking back upon my experience, 
that part of my life which stands out, 
and which I remember most vividly, is 
just that part that has had some con- 
scious association with Christ. All the 
rest is pale, and thin, and lies like clouds 
on the horizon. Doctrines, systems, 
measures, methods—what may be called 
the necessary mechanical and external 
part of worship, the part which the 
senses would recognize—this seems to 
have withered and fallen off like leaves 
of last summer; but that part which has 
taken hold of Christ abides.”’ 

Can any one hear this life-music, with 
its throbbing refrain of Christ, and re- 
main unmoved by envy or desire? Yet, 
till we have lived like this we have never 
lived at all. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN 


AMERICA.* 


BY EDWIN W. CHUBB. 

HE Fourth Summer Meeting of the 

Cambridge University Extension 
movement is now at the end of the first 
half. The meeting continues two more 
weeks. Over six hundred are in attend- 
ance. On Friday evening, August 11th, 
Dr. Lawrence gave to an attentive audi- 
ence his views upon the kindred move- 
ment in America. 

The University Extension movement 
in America, said the lecturer, began with 
the individual efforts of Dr. Bemis, who 
in 1881 delivered twelve eminently suc- 
cessful lectures on Economics in the city 
of Buffalo, New York. In England the 
University is backed up the lecturer; in 
America there sprang into existence, in 
1890, a Philadelphia Society that has 
come to his assistance. To this Society 


in 1891, Mr. Richard G. Moulton, of 


Cambridge, England, now of Chicago, 
gave inspiration. In a few months he 
worked a kind of revolution in educa- 
tional circles. From that moment the 
Extension movement in America has en- 
joyed a series of uninterrupted successes. 
In two years American vigor, talent, and 
money spread the movement from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. In America, un- 


*Report of a lecture given in Cambridge, 
England, by Dr. Lawrence, of Chicago Univ., 
formerly of Downing Col., Cambridge, England. 
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like in England, there are many univer- 
sities. There are Baptist, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic Universi- 
ties [smiles on the faces of the hearers], 
and there are State Universities. In 
Wisconsin I remember they have suc- 
ceeded in doing what we have failed to 
do, get the interest of the farming class 
{hearty applause]. The University of 
Chicago is the centre of which I can 
speak most knowingly. It stands for 
high ideals. Its*first year’s experience 
in Extension work has been remarkable. 
Twenty thousand people attended lec- 
tures, almost as many as in the old En- 
glish centres after many years of labor. 
And as Chicago is only one of a score of 
centres, the attendance in America must 
be enormous. No one has gathered the 
statistics for the whole of the United 
States, but the attendance must be num- 
bered by the hundreds of thousands and 
not by the tens. 

But in this very popularity lie some of 
its greatest dangers. What I have writ- 
ten under my own signature in America I 
may say to-night. While these dangers 
are not serious yet they do exist. Whar 
these dangers are I can best illustrate by 
several anecdotes. The movement in 
England had its origin in a revolt against 
the individual lecture. Yet in Chicago 
we frequently have letters asking for a 
course of mixed lectures, say one on As- 
tronomy, two on Biography, etc. A lec- 
turer (the Dr. himself) was asked by the 
chairman of an Illinois gathering to cut 
his lecture in two, giving an intermission 
of twenty minutes to allow a brass band 
to play. Again, there are cranks in 
America as well as in England who look 
to University Extension as a short cut to 
knowledge. Then, too, there are weak 
institutions that are using University 
Extension as an advertisement. 

But these are passing evils. In many 
things the Americans can give us valu- 
able suggestions. The summer meeting 
is an American idea. The Saturday class, 
a feature unknown in England, has had 
great success in America. It is often 
conducted by a professor of high standing, 
and differs from the regular class only in 
being held less frequently. The teaching 
by correspondence is better, probably be- 
cause the American is quicker to catch a 
point. Again, the American does not 
waste his appliances. If there isa Free 
Library in the town, it is taken as a mat- 


ter of fact that that is the place for the | 





giving of the lectures. Here in England 
we must see endless committees, and beg 
and explain until we are black and blue 
in the face, before a public hall is opened 
tous. In America the Library and Uni- 
versity Extension move hand in hand. 

The American has not that horror of 
touching sacred literature that we in 
England have. No attempt is made to 
teach dogma, but the results of late re- 
search are given. This lecture sometimes 
is given on Sunday evening in place of 
the usual sermon. The lecturer closed 
with the belief that this movement would 
be an aid in bringing these two kindred 
nations to a better understanding of each 
other. 
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DEFINITIONS AND DEFINING. 





BY JOHN SWETT. 





1. NEVER require a scholar to give for- 
mal definitions of simple words whose 
meaning is already well enough known. 

2. Train your pupils at an early age to 
the habit of referring to the school dic- 
tionary for definitions. 

3. Mark any difficult words in the ad- 
vance reading-lesson, and require pupils 
to find out the dictionary definitions. 

4. Give out, once or twice a week, a 
list of five words to be defined at the next 
lesson. 

5. Require each pupil to bring into the 
class one word, define it orally, and use 
it in a sentence. 

6. If a spelling-book is in use, call at- 
tention in every lesson to the meaning of 
every word not likely to be fully under- 
stood by the class. Call for volunteer 
definitions by the pupils; and if they fail, 
give a definition yourself. Then require 
the word to be used in a sentence. 

7. Exact and full definitions should be 
required, in general, only from advanced 
pupils when they have gained the knowl- 
edge necessary to frame definitions, or to 
understand why they are so framed. 

8. A simple explanation by a pupil of 
the wse of a word is often better than a 
formal dictionary definition. 

g. Beware of defining a word by means 
of a synonym equally incomprehensible. 
The profound scholar who, in addressing 
a class of little children, made use of the 
word abridgment, and then explained its 
meaning by using epifome, was a poor 
teacher, though a classical scholar. 
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ro. The following hints about defini- 
tions in general, in the various school 
studies, are taken from Currie’s Common 
School Education : 

‘*Elementary instruction should, there- 
fore, not degin, but end, with definitions. 
But, on the other hand, since the defini- 
tion of a thing is that conception of it with 
which alone the mind can go forward to 
any higher knowledge concerning it, the 
teacher must contemplate its use in due 
time. He may introduce it almost from 
the first, if he keeps it in its proper place 
and within proper limits. As the pupil 
advances, his training should make him 
more capable of forming definitions.’’ 





PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 





NE of the most vexatious problems 

which meets superintendents of schools 
and principals just at the present time is 
that of how best to promote pupils from 
one school grade to another, doing justice 
to the pupil and at the same time giving 
satisfaction to parents and guardians. 

One plan which is attracting attention, 
and one which certainly has great merit, 
is that which has been adopted by Super- 
intendent Wise of the Baltimore schools. 
In that city principals furnish the super- 
intendents with a list of all pupils in each 
grade, stating age, residence, number of 
days’ attendance, etc., arranging these 
in three groups. 

First, such pupils as are unqualifiedly 
recommended for promotion, without ex- 
amination; second, those unrecommended, 
but who have been examined, with the 
results of such examination; and third, 
the remaining members of each class or 
grade. Those of the first class are pro- 
moted on the strength of the principal’s 
recommendation; those of the second class 
will be promoted, if their parents desire 
it, if they succeed in passing a satisfac- 
tory examination, while those of the 
third class will do the work of their grade 
another year. 

By this plan every pupil who is fairly 
entitled to promotion, in the judgment of 
the principal, is placed in the first class. 
And those concerning whom the principal 
is doubtful are entitled to promotion if 
they can successfully pass examination 
tests. This at once removes that most 
fruitful cause of complaint on the part of 
parents, viz., injustice to their children 
in failure to promote. 
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The principle is the same as that al. 
ready adopted in some of our Massachu- 
setts cities in what is known as double 
promotion, and which operates very suc- 
cessfully. The course of study for the 
nine years of primary and grammar school 
life is arranged according to the capacity 
of the average pupil, but there are con- 
siderable numbers who have no difficulty 
in mastering the course in eight, seven, or 
even six years. 

To enable them to do this, it has be- 
come the custom to promote them from 
one grade to another in the middle of the 
school year, whenever in the judgment of 
the principal they are qualified. This 
double promotion is made without exam- 
ination, and the plan works most success- 
fully. If this can be done in the case of 
double promotion, why may it not be in 
the case of single, where the questions in- 
volved are simpler? The Baltimore plan 
certainly has merit.—Aoston Traveler. 
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AN OLD SETTLER. 





HE geologists agree that many thou- 

sands of years ago—they do not agree 
on the number of thousands—great ice 
fields, like immense glaciers, moved 
slowly out of the North over a large part 
of the United States and Europe. These 
glaciers were so thick that they have left 
on the top of the White Mountains 
boulders which they had carried hundreds 
of miles, and they had much to do with 
shaping the hills and valleys of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New England. 
The marks made by these glaciers as they 
ground and crushed their way over the 
rocks are still plainly visible in many 
places, and it is easy to trace the large 
boulders they carried northward to regions 
where such stone occurs in large quanti- 
ties. 

Those were days of great things, and 
among the huge creatures that roamed 
about in the region of the advancing 
glacier was the Llephas Americanus, or 
American elephant. Part of the skeleton 
of one of these animals has just been un- 
earthed at Carl Junction, Missouri, and 
sent to the Washington University. 
These bones show this animal to have 
been from twenty-five to thirty-five feet 
long, and fifteen feet tall. It fed on trees 
and bushes, and a wagon-load of pine 
branches and cones would have made a 
light supper for this monster. Its molar 
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teeth had grinding surfaces nine by four 
inches in size, and its tusks were nine feet 
long. Coarse long hair covered the big 
fellow from head to toes, and a drove of 
such animals must have been an impos- 
ing sight, even in the presence of the 
mighty glaciers. 

In a cave in France has been found, 
scratched on a bit of ivory tusk, a rude 
picture of one of these prehistoric mam- 
moths. This picture is supposed to be 
the oldest known, and was made by some 
man or boy who was more clever than his 
fellows, but who lived in a cave, ate raw 
meat, and wore scanty clothing made 
from the untanned skins of wild beasts 
which the filthy and savage men of those 
far-off times killed with clubs and stones. 
It may be, therefore, that human beings 
saw the living animal, pieces of whose 
skeleton were dug the other day from be- 
‘neath twenty feet of soil out in Missouri. 
—Harpers’ Young People. 
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TWO, TOO, TO. 








HE words two, too and to are never 

too well known, and frequent and 
thorough drill is necessary to make the 
child perfectly familiar with them, so that 
no mistakes occur when they are used in 
writing. 

The use of the words in phrases and 
sentences is valuable, and helps to impress 
them upon the mind. Let one exercise 
be to make phrases with two: 


two boys, two tops, 
two girls, two windows, 
two pencils, etc. 


Following this have similar exercises 
with too and to: 


too late, to come, 
too early, to go, 
too warm, to have, 
too cold, to get, 
too long, to ask, 
too short, to wait, 
etc. etc. 


After such drill with phrases, test exer- 
cises may be given with sentences like 
the following, in which blanks occur to 
be filled with two, too, or to, as the mean- 
ing requires - 

I was late for the train, so I could 
not go the city. 








There were——apples in the dish and I 
gave one 





Mary. 


DWELLING IN DETAILS. 
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I went far south and had ride 
—nmniles farther. 
He filled pails full of water—— 
carry them. 
It is cold go miles, to-night. 


DWELLING IN DETAILS. 





HERE is nothing which distinguishes 

greatness in any direction more than 
the ability to rise from the consideration 
of petty details or facts to the wider truths 
or deeper principles on which they rest. 
This is entirely different from the habit 
of mind which passes by details with 
something of contempt for their insignifi- 
cance. Nothing is really insignificant ; 
every event, however trifling, every fact, 
however small, has its own importance; 
but some people dwell all their lives 
among them, discuss them volubly, and 
allow them to absorb “ll their thoughts 
and their interests, without ever discover- 
ing their real meaning, because never re- 
ferring them to general laws, or tracing 
their relation to universal truths. 

In the matter of health, for example, 
nothing is more common than to dwell on 
the details of fancied symptoms and pos- 
sible causes, and to remain forever a mere 
experimenter, for the lack of that power 
which would classify, arrange, and refer 
these particulars to the general laws of 
the physical system. Leigh Hunt is said 
to have ‘‘indulged freely, night after 
night, in a thoroughly indigestible sup- 
per, of anything which accident or cir- 
cumstance might have suggested, recom- 
mending it eagerly as the most whole- 
some of eatable things ; then, after a week 
or so of indulgence, he would have 
brought on a fit of indigestion, upon 
which he would abuse the cause of his 
illness up hill and down dale. When 
better, he would adopt something else, 
with similar praise, blame and result.’’ 
Many of us may recognize ourselves in 
this portrait, not only with regard to 
diet, but medicines and physical habits 
generally. A whole life spent in such 
futile experiments would be worth far 
less than a single hour of study, or even 
intelligent thought, upon the general 
laws of the body and the best way of 
adapting means to supply its needs. 

The same habit is often fatal to success 
in the various occupations of life. The 
mechanic, whose thoughts never rise 
above the routine work he has learned, 
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who sees in his tools no higher possibil- 
ities than he extracts from them, who 
cares nothing for the causes and princi- 
ples which underlie his labor, will never 
rise to eminence, or even make any 
marked improvement in his work. The 
tradesman who lives only in the details of 
his own little round of buying and sell- 
ing, who does not see them to be parts of 
a great commercial scheme, or govern 
them by the laws which uphold all mer- 
cantile interests, will never become an 
honored and successful merchant. The 
politician who cannot raise his eye above 
the temporary triumph of his party to the 
solid prosperity of his country, can never 
be a great statesman. The student who 
accumulates much knowledge, but has no 
force of thought to digest it and make it 
available, will never become an eminent 
scholar. ‘To become truly great, or even 
thoroughly successful in any calling, it is 
as needful to acquire the power of view- 
ing it in its wholeness, and of tracing its 
relation to the great interests of humanity, 
as to perform well that part of it which 
falls to our share. 

To dwell perpetually in petty details is 
as injurious to the moral life as to the in- 
tellectual or industrial. It takes a broad 


outlook and a deep insight to distinguish 


clearly between right and wrong. If we 
are constantly occupied with discussing 
special actions, we shall fail to discern 
their true character. We must trace 
them back to the inward principle from 
which they spring, and forward to the re- 
sults they will promote, if we would judge 
them justly. How much of the harsh 
censure we bestow upon the acts of others 
would melt away under the broader view ? 
Necessarily the petty details of our lives 
are those which cluster most intimately 
around ourselves, and if we constantly 
dwell in them, we cannot avoid growing 
narrow and selfish. But when we rise to 
that higher realm of thought and vision, 
in which we view ourselves and our little 
interests as only a small fraction of that 
humanity which claims our respect, our 
regard, our sympathy and our efforts, 
then alone can we gain true ideas of our 
relative duties to self and to others. If 
we are ever to be improved it must be by 
being liberalized in thought, enlarged in 
sympathy, deepened in purpose. Growth 
or expansion is the end of all culture and 
the condition of all power. Whatever 
has in it the principle of life, be it plant, 
animal or man, can acquire firmness and 
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force only through growth, and the moral 
character is no exception. If, then, we 
would improve morally and spiritually, 
we must ascend from the petty and selfish 
details of events and circumstances, and 
stand on that higher eminence from which 
we can see them in their true relations to 
everything else. We must cherish the 
principle of disinterestedness, from which 
alone the golden rule had its birth, and 
which alone can make it the principle of 
our social intercourse. Letus then, while 
not despising details, refuse to dwell in 
them; let us give them their true value as 
parts of a grand whole; single notes ina 
chord, the harmony and unity of which it 
is our highest duty and privilege to dis- 
cover. 


- —_——— 


PURITY Bia HEART SIRENGIE- 
S THE MIND. 


T is a favorite theory with certain per- 

sons that the varying grades of good 
and evil conduct are the direct results of 
varying grades of intelligence and fore- 
sight on the one hand, or ignorance and 
imbecility on the other. It is assumed 
that it is only because a man does not 
know the results of a wrong-doing that 
he ever commits it—that if he could be 
shown clearly how very preferable in 
every way is the right path, he would al- 
ways walk in it. The one and only meas- 
ure they have faith in for reforming bad 
habits or correcting impure desires, is the 
enlightenment of the mind, and they look 
to the spread of education among the 
masses as the sole means of diminishing 
vice and crime in the community. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that, as a 
general thing, intelligence and morality 
do go hand in hand, while weakness of 
mind and strength of passion are fre- 
quently found united. But this associa- 
tion by no means implies the entire de- 
pendence of the latter upon the former. 
Were this so, the union would be perfect 
in every case, and the alliance could never 
be broken. But we all know many in- 
stances where'intelligent and even highly 
educated people fall victims to tempta- 
tions of various kinds, knowing perfectly 
that they are ruining their own character, 
and sowing seeds of distress among their 
fellowmen. How many efforts have been 
made by the friends of such persons to 
appeal to their reason, to convince their 
understanding, to reinforce their judg- 
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ment, to persuade them of the folly of 
their course! And how often have such 
efforts, while leaving an impression of 
their justice and truth, yet utterly failed 
in influencing the conduct or reforming 
the character! It is not mental ability, 
nor knowledge, nor prudence, nor saga- 
city, that they need, but rather the moral 
power to break a bad habit, or to resist 
temptation. And, to come down to the 
ordinary affairs of daily life, which of us 
is not daily conscious of doing and saying 
things that we know quite well would be 
far better left undone and unsaid? 
Indeed, so far from good or evil heart 
and conduct being dependent upon the 
mental condition of the doer, it is more 
often the case that the latter is largely 
moulded by the former. Strong passions 
eclipse the reason; impure desires darken 
the judgment; selfishness clouds the 
mind; ambition and fear and hatred make 
it impossible for thought to flow calmly 
or the faculties to work intelligently. 
How many opinions, loudly proclaimed 
and firmly maintained, owe their origin 
to the desire that they should be true, 
rather than to the calm and earnest quest 
for truth itself! Self-interest, or the hope 


of name and fame, or the violent party 
spirit, or the fear of consequences, may, 
any or all of them, prompt this desire and 
render impossible that tranquil and im- 
partial state of mind which alone can 
weigh evidence and arrive at clear con- 


victions. Indeed, many of the argu- 
ments by which men uphold their precon- 
ceived conclusions, or excuse their doubt- 
ful conduct, are in themselves so puerile 
that were they not so completely under 
the influence of anxious solicitude they 
would themselves be ashamed of having 
adduced them. James Martineau says 
truly: ‘‘ The moral habits and tastes of 
men form their opinions much more fre- 
quently than their opinions form their 
habits, so that often their theoretical sen- 
timents are little more than a systematic 
self-defence after the act, and afford an ap- 
proximate index to the character of them 
selves and the society in which they live.’’ 

On the other hand, purity of heart and 
life gives a clearness to the mental horizon 
that nothing else can. We do not say 
that heartfelt integrity and virtue will 
make a man intelligent or learned, but 
we do insist that they will clear away 
a vast number of the shadows and clouds 
that now prevent him from becoming so. 
A simplicity of aim, a singleness of pur- 





pose, a freedom from prejudice or selfish- 
ness or vicious desires, leaves the mind un- 
trammelled in its activities and unbiased 
in its search fortruth. In the jury that is 
called upon to decide questions which in- 
volve the life or liberty of a fellow creature, 
the main requisite is a freedom from 
strong affection or prejudice that shall in- 
duce a hope or wish for either decision. 
This, it is well known, will inevitably 
interfere with the clearness and acuteness 
of judgment so essential to one who has 
to weigh evidence. Here also lies the 
great value of arbitration in cases of dis- 
pute, whether personal or national. Each 
of the interested parties looks at the mat- 
ter from the standpoint of his own wishes, 
which is, of course, antagonistic to that 
of the other; consequently agreement is 
impossible. The arbitrator, on the con- 
trary, brings a fresh and disinterested 
mind to the question at issue; and al- 
though his native capacity may be no 
greater than that of the others, his ability 
to see the justice of this particular affair 
is very superior to theirs. 

The cold heart, however impartial, can- 
not give the impetus to the intellect that 
the fervent impulse of a true and honorable 
soul will inspire. It is the glow of inter- 
est in the truth and love for the right 
which can best and most surely find out 
what zs true and right, and follow it 
when found. Let us then never forget 
that while the spread and increase of 1n- 
telligence is always on the side of virtue, 
yet, without good feeling, pure aims and 
right conduct, we cannot hope for a strong 
intellect, a sound judgment, or a clear 
mind.—Public Ledger. 


-_ 


BEWARE THE CAMEL’S NOSE. 

THE Arabs have a proverb to teach thie 
danger of trifling with the beginning of a 
bad habit: ‘‘ Beware of the camel’s nose.”’ 
Mrs. Sigourney illustrated the proverb 
in the following lines: 


“‘Once in his shop a workman wrought, 
With languid hand and listless thought, 
When through the open window’s space, 
Behold a camel thrust his face. 

‘My nose is cold!’ he meekly cried, 
‘Oh, let me warm it by thy side!’ 


‘*Since no denial word was said, 
In came the nose, in came the head— 
As sure as sermon follows text, 
The long and scraggy neck came next; 
And then, as falls the threatening storm 
In leapt the whole ungainly form. 
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‘‘ Aghast the owner gazed around, 
And on the rude invader frown’d, 
Convinced as closer still he pressed, 
There was no room for such a guest : 
Yet more astonish’d heard him say : 
‘If thou art troubled, go thy way 
For in this place I choose to stay.’ 


‘‘Oh, youthful hearts to gladness born, 
Treat not this Arab lore with scorn! 
To evil habit’s earliest wile 
Lend neither ear, nor glance, nor smile. 
Choke the dark fountain ere it flows, 
Nor e’er admit the camel’s nose.”’ 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


WHAT A GOOD INSTITUTE DOES. 


T may be that three-fourths of the teach- 
ersin thecountry are working faithfnlly 
for the most part, but with little or no 
adequate idea of the results which should 
be obtained, or the correct way to reach 
them. These teachers, millions of chil- 
dren, and the people of this country, still 
need a Horace Mann to tramp up and 
down the land, warning, entreating, ex- 
postulating, beseeching, arousing, inspir- 
ing, demanding that the children be 
properly educated. This end must be 
reached. TZhe destiny of this nation hangs 
upon the issue of universal education. ‘The 
attainment of this result depends wholly 
upon the high aims, right methods, true 
principles and real power of educated, 
trained teachers. The Institute is one of 
the agencies through which these results 
are to be reached.—Supt. A. G. Lane. 


WHAT SHOULD BE FOUND IN IT? 


To gather the teachers of a county for 


one, two, three or four weeks, and 
‘‘drill’’ them on arithmetic, etc., does 
not make a ‘‘teachers’ institute’’ of the 
gathering. The gathering of teachers, 
to be a ‘‘ teachers’ institute,’’ must have 
the real spirit of education present; there 
must be an earnest desire to advance in 
ability, to benefit morally and mentally 
the growing generation ; and there must 
be appropriate means employed to reach 
the desired ends. 

1. Those who assemble should pos- 
sess the spirit of teachers—the spirit of 
helpfulness. ~ 

2. They should be morally and men- 
tally ready to receive the instruction that 
is given. 

3. The instruction 
which will help them to teach. 


should be that 
It is of- 
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ten such as fits them quite as much for 
the trades, the shops, or the stores. 

4. The one who teaches them should 
understand education practically and 
theoretically. 

5. Instruction in the best methods of 
teaching should be given—déased on prin- 
ciples.—N. Y. School Journal. 


MAKE A SCHOOL OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The Institute may be a school or a con- 
gregation of teachers. It is a bad state 
of things when it is the latter. The 
teachers must be blended into a homo- 
geneous mass, and have fixed aims, and 
have a definite mode of reaching those 
aims. It is too often the case that prec- 
ious time is wasted in miscellaneous talk 
—one talks to the teachers ; another tries 
his hand ; all this random talk is simply 
a waste of time and opportunity. Men 
are often introduced by the County Sup- 
erintendent who have nothing whatever 
to say that can benefit the teachers ; these 
men unfortunately can consume as much 
time as though they were Solomons. 
They proceed to talk, and the poor 
teachers can only wait patiently for them 
to get through. Talking without teach- 
ing is the weakness of the institute. We 
suggest: 

1. To make a school of the institute; 
call the roll at each session; or better, to 
save time, give each one a ticket having 
the number on it that one bears on the 
roll; as they enter each day let them hand 
in a ticket; let each have a certain place 
to sit. Call every absentee to an account. 

2. Have a regular programme and ad- 
here toit. Provide for music, rests, calis- 
thenic exercises, etc. 

3. See that all have note books, and re- 
quire the lecture, etc., to be written out 
in blank books ; examine all these books 
critically as to expression, penmanship, 
etc. Those who sit without a pencil and 
note book are getting little good. 

4. Bring the institute to a high plane 
of thought. Make them think; there isa 
great deal too much weak, wish-washy 
talk. Of course you must have a man of 
ability as conductor. 

5. See that the teachers understand 
what is said. 

6. Draw the teachers out; if they won’t 
talk and ask questions, mark the institute 
as a failure. 

7. Discuss practical matters. 

8. Shut out all those who know no- 
thing about practical teaching; there is 
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many a good clergyman, lawyer, and 
doctor, who never thinks on education, 
and yet is glad of an opportunity to talk 
on education. Give all this class of 
people a chance at the ‘‘ Reunion,’’ held 
on the last evening. 

9g. Aim to have the teachers go away 
feeling that the institute was profitable in 
the highest degree to them.— Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 


TO MAKE THE INSTITUTE A SUCCESS. 


The real success of the institute, judged 
by its effect upon the common schools of 
the county in which it is held, will depend 
almost entirely upon the conductor and 
instructors, and the views which they en- 
tertain regarding the true aim and object 
of the institute. ‘This statement, if true, 
places a grave responsibility upon those 
who are placed at the head of our insti- 
tutes; but it is a responsibility which can- 
not be avoided; and no man or woman 
ought to enter upon the very important 
work of teaching in an institute without 
appreciating, and endeavoring to realize 
in some measure, the vast importance of 
the interests which are committed to him. 
Allow me to explain my meaning. 
That conductor, or instructor, who, at the 
end of the session has simply succeeded 
in convincing the members of the insti- 
tute that he is a pleasant, agreeable gen- 
tleman, that he thinks well of them indi- 
vidually and collectively, and that they 
have had a good time during the term— 
if this be the chief impression at the close 
—there has been one instructor who has 
failed to understand the far-reaching in- 
terests which the work ought to have 
comprehended. Might there not have 
been found, in any past year, instructors 
—and conductors—whose chief concern 
on any given morning was that the insti- 
tute day would pass away pleasantly ? 

Again, the conductor or instructor who 
makes of the institute a valued opportu- 
nity to show the extent of his informa- 
tion, or his ability to discuss at length 
any subject, simple or abstruse, may ex- 
cite the wondering admiration of a few 
thoughtless ones, but he will have done 
but little real good—to himself or to the 
members of the institute. He will have 
failed to understand the importance of the 
work intrusted to him. 

Once more, the conductor who is con- 
tent to discuss the important topics in 
mental philosophy in a careless, superfic- 
ial way; who seems willing to devote the 
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time to curious, perhaps flippant, discus- 
sions of those important subjects which 
constitute the elements of mental growth 
and development of mind, surely fails in 
so much of his work. Iam sorry that it 
is so, but observation leads me to believe 
that many a teacher enters the class in 
didactics, not so much because he realizes 
the great importance of a knowledge of 
the subjects to be discussed; but because 
he will be in a class in which curious, or- 
namental matters will be the basis of con- 
versation—because he will be in a class 
patronized by a select few. Every lesson 
in didactics should be made intensely 
practical; no subject should be passed 
without the enforcemént of an answer to 
the question, ‘‘ How does this concern me 
and my work as a teacher?’ The con- 
ductor will fall below his opportunity if 
he fails to show that all true teaching 
must be based upon the laws of the mind 
as it exists in boys and girls. 
Lastly—and I am aware that this is in 
some respects a matter of conflicting opin- 
ion—the conductor or instructor will not 
accomplish that which was expected from 
the county normal institute if he is satis- 
fied in any branch with purely academic 
instruction. It is true that such instruc- 
tion is still needed by many, and it may 
be that it cannot yet be put largely to one 
side ; but still my ideal institute would be 
one in which there is given just enough 
of such instruction to illustrate the best 
and most successful method of teaching. 
How much of true normal instruction is 
there in a lesson of thirty-five minutes de- 
voted to solving, or attempting to solve, 
an example in partial payments? What 
kind of normal instruction can be given 
in a recitation-hour spent in wrangling— 
probably in a good-natured way—over 
the parsing of a word or the painfully 
nice analysis of a sentence? What good 
does it do the teacher, as a teacher, to re- 
cite, or hear others recite, a long and 
minute account of some well-worn topic 
in history! And, in the same connec- 
tion, it seems appropriate to mention the 
subject of physiology. Any teacher who 
deserves the name of teacher can, if he 
will, learn this subject for himself. But 
every person who will have charge of a 
school next year will o¢ know how best 
to teach the subject; will ~o¢ know how 
to teach that part of the subject which 
concerns the health and bodily welfare of 
his pupils; and it should be the work of the 
institute to give him needed instruction. 
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It is believed that every teacher knows 
the importance of sobriety, and practices 
it in his daily life. His example in this 
matter is what it should be, but teachers 
are expected to be exemplary in all 
things; hence his instruction in temper- 
ance must not stop with the good ex- 
ample he furnishes. He must under- 
stand that the law compelling him to 
teach temperance in a scientific way, is 
mandatory in ‘‘ all schools supported by 
public money.’’ It is properly the work 
of the normal institute to instruct the 
teachers as to how to teach this important 
thing; and this instruction should be as 
full and complete as are the directions 
given concerning any other branch which 
they will be called upon to teach. Look- 
ing at the tremendous interests involved 
in this question of seientific instruction 
in temperance, and considering the un- 
equivocal terms of the law requiring that 
it be taught, I am sure that I am war- 
ranted in urging institute instructors to 
give the subject the attention that its im- 
portance demands, and to furnish teachers 
as thoroughly as they possibly can with 
the best methods of instructing in turn 
their own pupils. Law and justice both 
demanded that it be so taught; and it cax 
be so taught; can be taught wisely, fairly, 
honestly, without offending any. 

It should be borne in mind by all—sup- 
erintendent, conductor, instructors and 
teachers—that this is not, in many States, 
merely a matter of sentiment; it is a mat- 
ter of law ; and as such must be given 
that attention which is contemplated by 
the law, by the teacher who would do his 
full duty. 

True as it is that the amount of lasting 
good certain to result from the coming 
institutes cannot be estimated, so true is 
it that not one institute will be, when it 
has been finished, pronounced entirely 
satisfactory by all. This is neither to be 
expected nor hoped for. Indeed, the very 
best institute workers are usually found 
among those not satisfied at the close ofa 
week’s institute with what has been ac- 
complished. Believing that suggestions 
regarding the coming institutes will be 
read and then taken for what they may 
be worth, Loffer the following: 

First: It is not wise to devote the en- 
tire first day of an institute to preliminary 
work. My own experience leads me to 
believe that is well to have a// classes re- 
cite regularly on the first day. It may 


be, and probably will be, found necessary 
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to shorten each recitation five minutes, in 
order that recitation rooms may be de- 
cided upon, and movement of classes be 
determined, but all this will take less 
time than might be supposed. The 
superintendent who wishes his teachers 
to learn the importance of beginning woi « 
when the time set for it arrives will easily 
manage the matter of enrolling name. 
It is wrong in theory and harmful in 
practice to devote the first day of an in- 
stitute to complimentary introductions, 
unheeded exhortations, and tedious ex- 
planations. 

Second: The success of an institute is 
not to be judged by the number in at- 
tendance. Of course, it is true that all 
good teachers will attend—not if conven- 
ient, but if they possibly can manage to do 
so—and the county superintendent ought 
to urge upon all teachers the importance 
of attending; but it is, in my judgment, a 
bad practice to invite boys and girls to 
enroll as members, simply to better the 
condition of the normal institute fund. I 
mention this because I know such :; 
course has been pursued in more the 
one instance. 

Third: The work of the institute shou) 
be so arranged that the conductor may 
such in fact, and not such in name onl: . 
I venture to make the assertion that a 
more than one-half of last summer’s in- 
stitutes, a visitor could have pointed out 
the conductor only by noticing who had 
charge of the opening exercises, and who 
dismissed the teachers at noon. Even if 
the conductor is necessarily busy at class- 
work a large part of the time, he should 
make opportunities for frequent consulta- 
tions with the instructors, to receive from 
them reports of the work, and to give 
such directions and advice as his presum- 
ably larger experience would render valu- 
able. 

Fourth: The teachers in attendance 
should be in the matter of respectful at- 
tention, continued industry, and decorous 
behaviour, just what they would expect 
and try to enforce from their own pupils. 
This statement holds good even when ap- 
plied toa strict observance of the min- 
utest rules established for the government 
of the institute. ‘‘ Put yourself in his 
place,’’ is a very good quotation for all to 
remember; and I have no doubt many a 
pupil, within the school year just closed, 
would have escaped a stern and severe 
reprimand for such offenses as tardiness, 
whispering, and listless inattention, had 
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his teacher but remembered clearly his 
own daily record while attending the last 
institute. 

Fifth: Some of the older teachers—in 
about every county—may not consider it 
worth while to attend the institutes this 
summer. ‘To those who entertain a fixed 
opinion that attendance would be of no 
benefit to them, it is useless to speak; 
their views are probably correct. But to 
those who really wish to be benefited, 
the poorest institute in all their State— 
and that will not be in the county of the 
teacher who reads this—will not fail to 
afford abundant opportunities. Even if 
it were possible for an experienced 
teacher to attend without being person- 
ally benefited, still he ought to attend 
for the purpose of encouraging and aiding 
those not so well equipped as himself. 
But I feel like saying here, that the most 
obnoxious persons I have ever found in 
any institute were those who took pains 
to show that their presence was to be re- 
garded as a matter of approving, gener- 
ous, self-sacrificing patronage. — Szf¢. 
Geo. W. Winans, in the Western School 
Journal, 





ON KEEPING UP WITH THE 
CHILDREN. 





HE was a woman of middle age, thin 
and plain, with no claim to beauty 
except the eager dark eyes shining star- 
like from the wistful, care-lined face. 
Twenty years ago she had slipped her 
trustful hand into that of another, and 
counting the world well lost for the sake 
of her love and faith, had entered upon a 
life of such toil, privation, and heroic en- 
durance as only women in frontier settle- 
ments, amid primitive conditions, know. 
‘‘IT have tried my best,’’ she said, 
simply, ‘‘to keep up with the children. 
Father and I resolved, when our first boy 
was a baby, that, stint and scrape and 
contrive as we might, we’d educate all 
that Heaven sent us. And we have done 
what we could. I wasn’t willing that 
my children should get ahead of me; I’ve 
tried to study their lessons with them, 
and to enter into their feelings. I 


don’t want them to outstrip me in the 
race,’’ 

This mother had been one of those to 
whom early rising and late retiring had 
been always essential, in order that the 
routine of the house-work should not 
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In that part of the country where 
she lived, hired help for domestic pur- 
poses was almost unheard of, women did 
their own work, a neighbor’s daughter 
sometimes lending a kind hand in an exi- 
gency, and the men of the family doing 


suffer. 


their share at need. In her determined 
effort to keep step with her children in 
their intellectual development, she had in 
another direction builded better than she 
knew; for the children, boys and girls 
alike, had early been pressed into her 


service, and had, as she explained, 
‘‘taken hold’’ of whatever was to be 
done. The boys could make beds and 


set tables as well as draw water and split 
wood. The girls were facile house- 
keepers, with a practical knowledge of 
cooking and laundry-work—in American 
society as essential in the outfit for life 
to the richest as to the poorest. Though 
the living in the household was plain, it 
was abundant, and the ideal set before 
the family was something nobler than a 
mere strife for wealth. Everything was 
open and above-board. Books were read 
and prized in common, and so much was 
going on to interest everybody that there 
was no temptation to devour poisonous tid- 
bits in secret. So it came to pass that the 
keeping up with the children brought 
great good in its wake. 

At last a day dawned when the mother 
felt as if the first stone had been set in a 
wall of separation. Two of her brood 
had found their wings. A daughter was 
going to college. A son was entering 
upon a business career. The little wist- 
ful woman yearned to keep pace with 
them both, yearned perhaps to ordain the 
pathway of both, as she always had done. 
But it was inevitable that there should be 
some parting of the roads. Brave as she 
was, she kept down a heartache under 
her cheery show of courage. 

‘Have comfort, dear,’’ said an older 
friend, who had been through a similar 
experience. ‘‘ The children will never 
outgrow you; you had a twenty years’ 
start of them. And you have so disci- 
plined your mind, and trained your heart, 
and elevated your thoughts above the 
daily rut, the fret, and the stir, that you 
dwell in a serene atmosphere, favorable to 
expansion of every faculty. They may 
acquire facts, but they will fly like honey- 
laden bees back to the hive. The 
mother who has kept pace with her 
children from babyhood to adolescence 
will never lose them.’’—H/arpers’ Bazar. 
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THE POETIC IN CHILDREN. 
BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


T is a mistake to suppose that children 
are without literary taste, yet such a 
mistaken notion seems still to sway the 
popular mind. As evidence of this we 
have volumes in which the cream of liter- 
ature has been diluted and disguised that 
it may form ‘‘fit food for children.’’ 
Children, far more than their elders, have 
a keen appreciation of beauty wherever 
found, and a milk-and-water literature 
offers to them nocharms. Even the veri- 
est street Arab has a rude instinct for the 
classic, amazing to those unfamiliar with 
his genus. 

You can better afford to shoot over 
children’s heads than those of any other 
class of people. They like it; and it lifts 
them to higher levels, just as all minds 
are lifted towards those unattainable 
heights of greatness which they can only 
dream of reaching. If any teacher would 
test the rashness of these statements, let 
her read, with proper appreciation of its 
grandeur, to pupils of even primary 
schools, Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. 
Doubtless the last boy from whom she 
would expect such opinions will say, 
‘‘'That is fine! I like that!’’ 

If children do not read the best books, 
it is not because they do not know good 
literature, but vo: cause they do not know 
where to find it. They will gladly read 
such when given to them. 

To regard children without poetic in- 
sight is still greater fallacy. Their daily 
life is the very poetry of existence. The 
mature mind ground down by toilsome 
routine is alone capable of common-place 
prose ; and if in the living of it, how much 
more in its appreciation. Believe it, the 
child-mind has a native taste for poetry, 
true as that of the connoisseur. Your 
own poetic feeling may be quickened and 
enhanced by study with these youthful 
critics. 

To be practical, a teacher not a thous- 
and miles from the ‘‘ Hub of the Uni- 
verse’’ gave as a study, to a class averag- 
ing upwards of ten years, Lowell’s “‘ First 
Snow Fall,’’ It was an experiment and 
a revelation. Even the most obtuse child 
could see a picture in every line; and all 
astonished themselves and their teacher 
by their happy expressions. To select 
the line he liked best, and tell why it was 
his favorite, was a delight to each. 
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‘*T like best,’’ said little Emma, ‘‘‘ the 
poorest twig on the elm tree,’ because it 
was a poor little twig, and when it was all 
covered with snow it looked just as nice 
as the best ones.’’ 

‘“‘I thought of a mound in sweet 
Auburn,’’ was what Johnny selected, 
‘**because,’’ he said with a tremble in his 
voice, ‘‘it makes me think of my brother 
that is dead.’’ Johnny was only a gamin 
whom you would not suspect of senti- 
ment. 

In the next stanza Johnny preferred, 
‘*T told of the good All-Father,’’ because 
it made him think of God. In the major- 
ity of cases the children selected the most 
poetic line. 

The teacher, who before had been ina 
perfect swamp of discouragement because 
she had such a hard school, felt herself 
raised to the ‘‘seven millionth heaven,’’ 
and became a different being. She re- 
solved to start her class in literature right 
away, and that she would either get the 
city to furnish, the children to buy, buy 
herself, or otherwise procure, a note-book 
for every child, in which each week 
some gem of a poem could be neatly 
copied and committed to memory, so that 
by the end of the term seven or eight 
beautiful masterpieces of literature would 
belong to those children by right of con- 
quest, and all should be fairly launched 
on that delightful voyage which leads at 
length into the world of books.—7he 
American Teacher. 


—EESE—E—E——E 


SHOWING THE SPECTRUM. 


BY W. W. DEATRICK. 
F all physical phenomena those of 
color are among the earliest to attract 
the attention of the child. As he grows 
older the rainbow never fails to please, 
and in school-day years the production of 
the spectral band by means of a prism is 
an experiment pre-eminently fascinating. 
For the production of the solar spec- 
trum a darkened room and bright sun- 
light passed, as a beam, through a nar- 
row slit, are ordinarily supposed to be in- 
dispensable. While a cloudless sky, a 
southern exposure, means for darkening 
the room, the admission of the sunlight 
through a narrow slit, and after the pass- 
age of the beam through a prism, the 
reception of the dispersed rays upon a 


' screen or on the wall or ceiling, are in 
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many respects desirable, they are by no 
means necessary. It is true that the 
greatest dispersion and the most brilliant 
effects are to be obtained under such cir- 
cumstances. But it often happens that it 
is difficult or inconvenient thus to darken 
a school-room. Often the windows open 
in the wrong direction, for example to 
the north. How often a teacher has 
wished to show the spectrum to his class, 
but when the teacher and class were ready 
there was no time to darken the room, or 
the sun was shining in the wrong direc- 
tion, or the sky was overcast with clouds. 
Recently ‘‘rainy-day spectrums’’ of col- 
ored papers have been provided for the 
teaching of the spectral colors ; but while 
these have their ize, they are far from 
affording the satisfaction given by a 
glimpse at the genuine article. 

But it is still possible to observe the 
real spectrum without the foregoing ac- 
cessories, and in avery simple way. The 
method is so easy that no teacher should 
allow the subject to be passed without 
performing the experiment for his class. 
Place a black book, or better still a piece 
of black velvet, on the window sill or on 
a table between the eye and some source 
of light. On the book or velvet lay a 
strip of white paper about a quarter of 
an inch in width and an inch or so in 
length. Holding a prism between the 
eye and the paper (in the case of the ver- 
tical prism, to one side or the other of the 
line joining the eye and the slip of paper, 
and in case of the horizontal prism, with 
the apex of the prism downward and be- 
low the line of sight), look through the 
prism at the slip of paper. The spectral 
colors will then appear with great dis- 
tinctness—a narrow band, it is true, but 
so brilliant as to compensate fully for the 
less degree of divergence. If the expe- 
riment is performed in full sunlight the 
colors are exceedingly brilliant, but on a 
cloudy day, and even when rain is fall- 
ing, a very satisfactory spectrum may be 
obtained in this way. 

A prism, too, is within the reach of 
every teacher. A favored few may be 
able to secure the costly bisulphide of 
carbon prism used in most delicate re- 
search, and costing seven dollars and 
more. But good glass prisms may be 
had cheaply. A four-inch flint or crown- 
glass prism may be had for forty cents. 
Fifty cents will buy a larger one. Queen 
& Co., of Philadelphia, or Eimer and 


Amend, of New York, will furnish them 
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at these prices. W. A. Olmstead, 182 
Wabash ave., Chicago, or No. 9 West 
14th street, New York, advertises prisms 
three inches, four inches, and six inches 
in length, for twenty, twenty-five, and 
fifty cents respectively. But that no one 
may do without a prism by reason of its 
cost and that color may be taught objec- 
tively in every school, the Milton Brad- 
ley Company, of Springfield, Mass., have 
brought out a series of cheap prisms 
which they sell, No. 1 for ten cents, No. 
2 for fifteen cents, and No. 3 for thirty 
cents. It is possible, too, for one who is 
at all handy with tools to construct a 
water prism, with glass sides, at practi- 
cally no expense at all. Directions for 
making such a prism may be given at 
another time. 
Kutztown, Pa. 


—— 7 


NEW PERIL TO CHILDREN. 





BY GEO. G. GROFF, M. D. 





HE recent action of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature making text-books free to 
the children in the public schools, carries 
with it a peril to which the attention of 
directors and teachers should be early 
directed. The danger is the spread of 
contagious diseases by the use of books 
which have been used by children suffer- 
ing from such diseases. To illustrate: 
Should a child having diphtheria be per- 
mitted to use its books while sick, these 
would be contaminated and capable of 
giving the disease to the first susceptible 
child into whose hands the book should 
be placed. During the last school year 
this matter came before the school author- 
ities of Brooklyn, as the following from 
the New York Suz will show: 

Dr. Thomas L. Wells, Dr. Skidmore Hen- 
drickson, Dr. John Walker and other phy- 
sicians in Brooklyn have directed the atten- 
tion of the educational authorities of that 
city to the danger to the health of the chil- 
dren in the public schools arising from the 
indiscriminate use of text-books. Dr. Wells 
said: Public School 41, at New York avenue 
and Dean street, is in my neighborhood, and 
I am familiar with it. “There is somethin 
significant in the fact that diphtheria ghould 
break out in that particular school every 
winter. 

The plumbing is good, and I think there 
- be no doubt that the constant recurrence 

epidemics must be due to the use of school 
s which have been used by former pupils 
a have had diphtheria. I have had fif- 
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teen or more cases of diphtheria from this 
school, and I know that other physicians 
have had fully as many each winter. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Max- 
well said: This is the first time this matter 
has been presented to this Board. The use 
of books formerly used by pupils who have 
been ill with contagious or infectious dis- 
eases will be stopped. Such books will be 
destroyed. 

The Pennsylvania State Board of 
Health, at a recent meeting, passed a res- 
olution advising that all books which had 
heen exposed to the contagion of diph- 
theria, scarlet fever (or scarlatina), diph- 
theritic sore throat, small pox, cholera, 
yellow fever, or other contagious disease, 
should be destroyed by fire. The matter is 
an important one, and should receive at- 
tention. 





QUEEN’S SCHOOL AT BURANO. 





BY MRS. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 





EFORE a case in the Woman’s build- 

ing at Chicago stands a guard day 
and night. If you speak to him in Eng- 
lish he shrugs his shoulders, in foreign 
fashion; address him in Italian, and he re- 
plies in the melodious accents of that 
musical tongue. He is guarding the 
laces loaned for exhibition by Her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Margherita, of Italy. Many 
of these laces are worth $1,000 a yard. 
They have been worn by royalty on the 
most important state occasions. One is 
particularly important because it served 
in the room of the palace of Turin where 
King Victor Emanuel was born, under 
whose beneficent reign the States of the 
Peninsula were consolidated into a united 
kingdom. 

The art of lace-making almost shared 
the fate of one of the Gaelic dialects 
which became extinct through the recent 
death of an aged woman, who was the 
only woman still able to speak it on the 
face of the earth. The stitch used in 
making the finest laces was known to but 
one woman living upon the Island of 
Burano. The Queen gave her a pension, 
established a school under her upon the 
island, and loaned her own laces to the 
pupils for study and imitation. By this 
means lace-making was rescued from the 
list of the lost arts. The laces made by 
the pupils of this school are also on exhi- 
bition. The young women who work on 
this art earn 3 francs a day—good wages 
for a land overcrowded with population. 
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One of the laces is a deep flounce rep- 
resenting ladies swinging; another con- 
tains illustrations of animals, taken from 
#isop’s fables. One of the royal laces 
was made especially by order of Na- 
poleon I, as a present for a cardinal, and 
represents great medallions containing 
flowers and doves on a fine tulle ground, 
held together by bows and garlands of 
ribbon on a large mesh ground. The 
shading of the flowers, one petal being 
made in close stitch and the other in 
sheer stitch, was an innovation of the 
year 1807 and gave rise to much criti- 
cism, but had so lovely an effect that it 
permanently established itself in lace- 
making. 

Laces are for beauty and not for com- 
fort. Royal children, who are almost 
smothered in them, may well envy the 
freedom of motion which the unclad 
child of the peasant enjoys under the 
sunny skies of Italy. In all that relates 
to comfort, the fabrics spun by modern 
machinery furnish the middle classes 
with robes and garments of which Solo- 
mon never dreamed in all his glory. 


— a. —— 


PERSONALITY OF TEACHER. 


BY SARAH CORBETT. 





T is true that no amount of mere knowl- 

edge will enable a teacher to put him- 
self in touch with his pupils; but it will 
help him, when he das put himself in 
touch with them, to make better use of 
the situation. Traiuing for the teacher 
should throw some light on the main 
problem of how to acquire direct insight 
into mental processes, in order to influ- 
ence them close at hand instead of from a 
distance. We all know that a ‘‘ word 
spoken in season’’ produces more effect 
than many hours of teaching which does 
not chance—we call it chance—to touch 
the right note. Mental ailments, like 
bodily ailments, are produced by un- 
wholesome food. 

In the cases where teachers are hon- 
estly trying to find out the real needs of 
their pupils and how to supply them, 
difficulties still remain, in the way of nat- 
ural temperament, and these are not, per- 
haps, sufficiently considered in organiz- 
ing classes in schools. Cases sometimes 
arise where children are permanently in- 
jured by being allowed to remain under 
teachers who, however well-meaning, are 
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unable to supply their special intellectual 
needs—who praise when they should be 
silent, bring into prominence what they 
should ignore, discourage by blame of 
punishment some really healthy tendency 
—who, in short, are incapable of seeing 
what the child really requires. 

Healthy development cannot go on 
without some amount of direct sympa- 
thetic insight on the part of the teacher. 
It is not only that the wrong word should 
not be spoken, but the teacher must learn 
how to make his influence felt by his 
mere presence. There is a force in char- 
acter which underlies and is superior to 
all spoken words. And, indeed, words 
are only useful in so far as they correctly 
embody this subtle force. A teacher can 
never be successful who does not, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, develop this 
force to himself, and learn how to use it. 
It would seem, therefore, that an im- 
portant element in the training of teach- 
ers is the awakening and cultivation of 
the will power and the sympathies. 
These are often expressed more by the 
tones of the voice than by the actual 
words. The inner nature expresses itself 
more fully by the tones of the voice than 
in any other way. When the character 
changes, the tone of the voice changes 
also. 

Children do not, of course, analyze the 
effect produced on them by the personal- 
ity of the teacher. Even in the case of 
adults, with well-trained minds, a judg- 
ment made by that region of the mind 
which borders on the sub-conscious often 
presents itself to the fully conscious mind 
only in the form of a sense of harmony or 
discord. And this is still more the case 
with children or with uneducated per- 
sons. But the influence is felt though 
not analyzed, and produces its effect on 
the mind and character. The fully de- 
veloped mind of an adult is, or ought to 
be, strong enough to gather to itself all 
the nourishment which its outward con- 
dition affords, and to refuse to be influ- 
enced by unfavorable conditions. Bnt 
the mind of a child is not strong enough, 
or sufficiently experienced, to master and 
guide the mental influences to which it is 
exposed. Uufavorable mental influences 
may take permanent root in the charac- 
ter, and cause unhealthy conditions which 
cannot afterwards be removed. 

The most common error made by a 
teacher in trying to control a class is that 
he endeavors to suppress natural tenden- 
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cies, instead of guiding and directing 
them. The influence of a teacher over 
a class should be of the same nature that 
a man should use in governing himself. 
Human activities and emotions are natu- 
ral forces. The will of man, however, 
can guide them in the right direction— 
can insist that they shall be creators, not 
destroyers. When the teacher arouses the 
interest of his class in some intellectual 
pursuit, by showing interest in it himself, 
and suggesting ways in which the class 
is already interested, he directs so much 
energy, which would otherwise probably 
be expended in mischief, into a useful 
channel. Personal influence should al- 
ways be expended in directing activity, 
rot in endeavoring to suppress it. 

Another mistake which young teachers 
often make is /0 try to get as much work 
out of the class as possible. ‘This may lead 
pupils in self-defense fo ¢ry to do as little 
work as possible, and introduce that feel- 
ing of opposition between teacher and 
pupils which is one of the most objection- 
able elements in school life. If children 
were not at school forced into a position 
of antagonism there would be less self- 
seeking in later life. 

The clue to the whole position is har- 
mony of aim between teacher and pupils 
—the full realization on both sides of the 
fact that they are working for a common 
end; the substitution of the spirit of 
brotherhood for the spirit of competition. 
A teacher who has true sympathetic in- 
sight has the power of promptly grasping 
the manifold subtle mental influences 
which are at work at any given time and 
place, and of as promptly seeing the best 
way to deal with them. Wherever a 
number of human beings are together, 
there is always a certain amount of dis- 
cord caused by the clashings of cross cur- 
rents of inharmonious tendencies and de- 
sires. One who would lead his fellows 
successfully must learn how to weave 
these into harmony, to gain control of the 
nervous force that is flowing in wrong 
directions, and to direct it into the right 
channel. When the teacher is able to 
strike the right key-note, confidence on 
the part of the pupils in his willingness 
and ability to help them follows, and 
harmonious action is possible to a greater 
or less extent. Absolute harmony is 
never, of course, established, and is per- 
haps not desirable, for healthy natures 
can bear without injury a certain amount 
of discord, and will probably in the end 
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give out richer music. But a constant | ject, it is safe to conclude there is very 
succession of discords will put the health- | little teacher and very poor psychology. 


iest nature out of tune. The intuitional This subject should treat of life and 
perception, then, of the mental needs of | some of its manifestations. Much that is 
others is one of the most important quali- | called psychology is mere words, defini- 
fications fora teacher. The born teacher | tions, and memory exercises. 

is one who has this faculty naturally in a It is sometimes said, and with much 
high state of development; but such na- | truth, that psychology is dry reading for 
tures are rare, and it 1s quite impossible to | many persons. A book that should fairly 


lace all educational work in their hands. 


represent the newer methods and have 


he faculty is latent in all, and may be | enough literary merit to interest the non- 
developed by careful study, especially by | professional reader has been earnestly 


the study of child nature. 
To develop it successfully it is neces- 


hoped for. I think such a book may now 
be found. Prof. James, of Harvard, has 


sary to look beneath the surface, to give | written, and Henry Holt & Co., of New 
one’s attention to causes rather than ef- | York, have published the most readable 
fects, to find out the real meaning which | book on this subject in any language. 
lies beneath the outward form. It is | It is for the most part in harmony with 
especially necessary not to start with any | the newer ideas and methods, and no 


hard and fast theory as to what children 


teacher who reads it will suspect that the 


ought to be, but to study carefully what | psychology js uninteresting. I wish to 


they are in fact.— 7he School Journal. 





PSYCHOLOGY AS A FAD. 





BY H. K. WOLFE. 





HE recognition of psychology as the 
foundation of all professional study 

in teaching is becoming so general that 
one often hears it spoken of as a fad. 
Exactly what this means I do not know. 
Doubtless the same persons would speak 
of the study of physiology by physicians 
asa fad. Electricians would be said to 
have their fads in physics and mathemat- 
ics. In the college the fad of the student 
who desires to become a professor would 
be post-graduate work. In this sense 


psychology is the teacher’s fad. It is the 
‘one thing that is now recognized by all 


educators and by all schools as essential 
in preparation for effective study of what- 
ever science of education exists. I have 
sometimes been asked, by very young 
teachers, whether it is not probable that 
this fad has about run itscourse. Quack- 
ery in medicine is no greater humbug 
than “‘ professional training ’’ in teaching 
that is not based upon a study of /#/e and 
mind, Psychology is now widely talked 
about. The future will doubtless show 
more study of the subject. 

The born teacher is always a born 
psychologist ; the made teacher is largely 


recommend this book to teachers as an 
admirable introduction to the science on 
which all professional work in teaching 
is based.—V. W. Journal of Education. 


——E— 


READING BOOKS DISCARDED. 





BY SUPT. THOS. M. BALLIET. 





HE day has come when the traditional 

school Reader will soon be a thing of 
the past. I have not used any in the 
grammar schools of Springfield for five 
years. We are pursuing a connected 
course in reading through all the gram- 
mar grades, or classes, in four lines—geo- 
graphy, American history, natural his- 
tory, and literature. 

In this way the reading all bears on the 
regular work of the school, and helps 
along the studies named so much in the 
aggregate that considerable time is saved. 
On the first three topics, pupils read for 
the sake of information, and much of the 
reading is silent. 

What is the object of reading on litera- 
ture? Literature furnishes the elements 
of the ideal in the school curriculum. It 
is just as necessary to develop the child’s 
ideal and spiritual nature—more so, in 
fact—as to train his observing and his 
thinking powers. Here literature finds 
its place. It idealizes for the child the 
things which he has been studying as 


dependent upon acquired knowledge of | mere prosy realities; it spiritualizes ma- 


human nature. But there are psycholo- 
gies and psychologies. Whenever a 
teacher speaks disparagingly of this sub- 





terial things for him. After he has been 
studying the brook in geography, for 
example, let him enjoy Tennyson’s 
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‘* Brook,’’ and he will find a soul in it 
which geography never revealed. 

After he has been studying trades and 
occupations of men preparatory to geog- 
raphy or history, let him read ‘‘ The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,’’ and he will feel that 
the man is greater than his trade, and 
that the chief end of a blacksmith is not 
to hammer iron. 

The very first requisite in teaching lit- 
erature to children is to lead them to en- 
joy it. Ifthe teacher fails in this, all else 
is worth little. It is essential that the 
teacher have a soul, that he himself have 
a spiritual nature which can come in 
touch with the soul of the poem and the 
poet; otherwise he cannot bring the poem 
and the poet in touch with his pupils. 

The teacher must not be too exacting 
in the way of requiring pupils to study 
the meaning of words, to look up his- 
toric allusions, and to fill their minds 
with the rubbish of pedantic foot notes. 
Only so much must be demanded in these 
respects as will aid them in getting at the 
soul of the poem or story. 

This radical departure from methods in 
teaching reading is watched very care- 
fully by superintendents and teachers. 
4 more complete revolution in education 
has never been attempted. It is evident 
that the pendulum is swinging to the op- 
posite extreme, since the days when pu- 
pils imitated their teacher in tone, accent 
and emphasis, and termed the recitation 
reading. There has been a marked 
change for the better, occasioned largely 
by requiring the pupil to devote his at- 
tention to obtaining the thought of the 
author, by silent as well as by oral read- 
ing. The school-book publishers have 
followed the trend of educational ad- 
vancement closely, by furnishing supple- 
mentary reading matter as well as by 
modifying the character of the regular 
school Readers. 

The struggle now comes between those 
who advocate reading selections from the 
wide field of standard literature, and 
those who favor reading a similar num- 
ber of articles, and only complete works. 
Whether the reading book of the future 
will be an improved edition of the best 
school books now in use, or whether it 
will consist entirely of eminent authors, 
is to be determined. 

The critical test of experience alone 
can determinc how far the school books 
in ordinary use can be discarded and 
supplied by works radically different. 





A COLLLGE EDUCATION. 
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Superintendents and school officers will 
watch results in reading more closely 
than ever before, and the merits and de- 
merits of various systems of instruction 
will be under the closest scrutiny. The 
outcome will doubtless be better books 
and instruction in reading, the subject 
which is the fountain of all branches of 
learning, the key to the treasures of the 
past and to the wonders of the present. 





> 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 





HE Forum for June made an educa- 
tional ‘‘hit’’ in securing from Presi- 
dent C. F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University the article upon the relation 
of acollege education to success in life, 
It is a bit of expert work that is as credit- 
able to the editor as to the author. The 
study is exhaustive anc thoughtful as 
well as on new lines. Presumably 1oo,- 
000,000 persons have already finished the 
greater part of their life-work in America, 
and the publishers of Appleton’s £7- 
cyclopedia of Biography have had a large 
force of experts looking for those who 
have done anything worthy the attention 
of their fellowmen. The search has been 
thorough not only through history, but 
among those now on the stage of action, 
and they have found 15,142 persons 
whose inheritance, personality, or deeds 
entitle them to a place in their gallery of 
Americans. Of these, 5,326, or more 
than one-third, are college men. The 
conclusion which President Thwing 
draws is that one in forty of the college 
men of the country attain fame, while 
about one in ten thousand not thus 
favored fail to attain it, z. ¢., the college 
man starts with 250 times as good a 
chance as the man without it. 

President Thwing goes farther in his 
researches. Of the scientists whom the 
Encycdopedia adjudges famous, 63 per 
cent. are college graduates, of ‘‘ educa- 
tors’’ 61, clergymen 58, lawyers 50, 
physicians 46, authors 37, statesmen 33, 
public men 18, business men 17, philan- 
thropists 16, inventors 11, artists 10, 
actors 7. President Thwing goes still 
farther in his deductions. Only five per 
cent. of the physicians of the country are 


‘college men, and yet of the physicians 


who are famous, 46 per cent. are college 
men. A very small percentage of the 
lawyers are graduates, and yet one-half 
of those who have any “‘ recognition ’’ are 
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college men. Only a fractional part of 
one per cent. of the business men are 
graduates, and yet one-sixth of all the 
business men who have attained fame are 
college bred. 

Again, of Harvard’s 11,932 graduates, 
883 are in the Encyclopedia of Biography ; 
and of Yale’s 10,586, 713 are there, prac- 
tically the same proportion, so that of the 
leading educational institutions it is safe 
to say that about one graduate in every 
fifteen will be sufficiently famous to be 
recognized. ‘The most satisfactory phase 
of Pres. Thwing’s researches and conclu- 
sions is that he does not try to prove that 
the college man alone has a chance, or that 
no one will succeed without a college ed- 
ucation, or that every college man is to 
win fame ; but that any person, in any line 
of life, heightens all the chances of success 
when he prepares himself for the race by 
a college training. He admits that the 
man who wins without it has just as sub- 
stantial fame, but that he has had to 
make a race with all the odds against 
him, a needless weight to be imposed in 
this day. The parent who does not in- 
sist upon and secure a college educa- 
tion for each of his children who has any 
inclination or taste therefor, sends them 
out into life’s contest with a heavy track, 
wrong-shaped, and mischievously ‘‘ vehi- 
cled.’’ What the kite-shaped track and 
pneumatic tire have done for the race 
records, the best university training does 
forman or woman. It reduces the record 
for the same effort.—V. £. Journal of 
Education. 


— 
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METHOD IN READING. 








BY T. J. CHAPMAN, A. M. 





N a recent lecture at Chautauqua Dr. 
Buckley remarked that it was possible 

to learn to read by the page instead of by 
the word or line, just as an experienced 
accountant can foot up long columns of 
figures at sight. He gave several instan- 
ces of persons who had this skill in read- 
ing by the page, among them Dr. Mc- 
Clintock, and mentioned that he himself 
had acquired the power of reading in this 
manner. There can be no doubt of the 
fact. An illustrious instance of this kind 
is that of Lord Macaulay. ‘‘ The secret 
of his immense acquirements,’’ says his 
biographer, ‘‘ lay in two invaluable gifts 
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capacity for taking in at a glance the 
contents of a printed page. He read 
books faster than other people skimmed 
them, and skimmed them as fast as any 
one else would turn the leaves. And this 
speed was not in his case obtained at the 
expense of accuracy. Anything which 
had once appeared in type had in his eyes 
an authority which led him to look upon 
misquotation as a species of minor sacri- 
lege.’’ 

This manner of reading would do very 
well in some cases. The daily newspaper 
might generally be read in this manner, 
or the average modern novel, most his- 
torical works, or where one reads a book 
only to acquaint himself with the views 
of a writer. But where one reads for the 
sake of the literature, this way of reading 
would not do. One could not so read 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Hawthorne. 
Such works should be read slowly and 
deliberately, so as to let the beauty of the 
expression, the sweetness of the diction, 
fully pervade the mind; to allow the 
thought to linger over every line as a 
butterfly hovers over the flowers of the 
parterre. 

Locke has finely illustrated this idea 
of rapid reading. ‘‘ He that rides post 
through a country may be able, from the 
transient view, to tell in general how the 
parts lie, and may be able to give some 
loose description of here a mountain and 
there a plain, here a morass and there a 
river; woodland in one part and savan- 
nas in another. Such superficial ideas 
and observations as these he may collect 
in galloping over it ; but the more useful 
observations of the soils, plants, animals, 
and inhabitants, with their several sorts 
and properties, must necessarily escape 
him ; and it is seldom that men ever dis- 
cover the rich mines without some dig- 
ging.”’ 

Many persons think they are of neces- 
sity usefully employed if they are read- 
ing; whereas more precious time is 
squandered and lost in this way than in 
any other. It depends altogether upon 
the character of the reading matter, and 
the object one has in view in reading. 
The reading of a low grade of literature 
can be only harmful, in the same way 
as inferior company is harmful. The 
thought of the reader is not likely to rise 
above the level of the book he is reading ; 
and if there is nothing informing, nothing 
refining, nothing inspiring in the author, 


of nature—an unerring memory, and the | the reader will obtain but little advan- 
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tage from his book. ‘‘ The habit of read- 
ing wisely,’’ says Frederick Harrison, ‘‘is 
one of the most difficult habits to acquire, 
needing strong resolution and infinite 
pains; and I hold the habit of reading 
for mere reading’s sake, instead of for 
the sake of what we gain from reading, 
to be one of the worst, and commonest, 
and most unwholesome habits we have.’’ 

The difference between rapid reading, 
‘“‘reading by the page,’’ and deliberate 
and thoughtful reading, is all the differ- 
ence between riding post-haste on a defi- 
nite errand and going forth with the mere 
purpose of viewing the country, and tak- 
ing in the beauties of hill and dale, and 
meadow and woodland. In reading one 
should propose to himself a distinct ob- 
ject, the acquirement of knowledge, sim- 
ple pastime, or a purpose of true culture. 


—_—_—_—_—_———— 


RAPID RECKONING. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





N practical work, either in school or in 
actual business life, there is probably 
no exercise in arithmetic more frequently 
performed than that of addition. To be 
able to add rapidly and at the same time 
accurately is of prime importance. While 
some are naturally endowed with ability 
in that direction, there are few things in 
which practice shows more marked results 
of improvement than daily exercises in 
‘‘rapid reckoning.”’ 

When all are ready with slate and pen- 
cil, the teacher writes the sum upon the 
blackboard, naming each figure as she 
writes it. The children follow her work 
with their pencils. If any one fails to 
catch a certain figure as it is given, he 
asks for its repetition af the time, that he 
may be ready to add when the word is 
given and thus stand an equal chance 
with the rest. An example six or seven 
figures square will be large enough to be- 
gin with, and the size increased as they 
gain speed by the exercise. When the 
last figure is named the teacher gives the 
word ‘‘add’’ and all begin at the same 
moment. 

Interest and enthusiasm are increased if 
the teacher has a watch in hand ready to 
record the time taken by each one for the 
addition. The names may be permanently 
written at one end of the board; then as 
each finishes he raises his hand or speaks 
his name, and the teacher indicates the 
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number of seconds opposite, Each pupil 
should turn his slate over as soon as he 
gets a result, that no temptation be of- 
fered the quicker ones to revise their 
work while the others are finishing. 
When all are through, each in turn reads 
his result, the teacher placing it upon the 
blackboard opposite his name. The 
problem is then added by all the pupils 
together, the teacher pointing to and 
naming the figures as they stand upon 
the blackboard. The result is compared 
with those given by the pupils individu- 
ally, and the time noted of the first cor- 
rect answer. 

It will not be long before there will be 
an appreciable diminution in the time; 
then a longer example may be given. 
The whole can be managed, and should 
be, in such a way that all will regard it a 
pastime ; when it becomes laborious the 
best results are lost. With a little care 
not to overdo the matcer, pupils will be 
as eager for it as for a game of ball, while 
the friendly rivalry will quicken their 
thoughts and devise numerous methods 
of abbreviating. Almost unconsciously 
they will fall into the habit of combining 
into some groups certain of the figures at 
the same time that they are adding others; 
or some of the older ones may be able to 
add two columns at the same time. The 
various combinations will be thoroughly 
learned and used promptly by the pupils; 
and best of all, the practice is one which 
gives benefits that are life-long.—A mert- 
can Teacher. 


—> 


HOW TO READ A BOOK. 





66 Y whom is that book ?’’ one friend 


asked another, referring to a vol- 
ume which the first had laid down. 

‘‘I do not know. I never thought to 
look,’’ was the reply. 

The very first step in the proper perusal 
of a book is to ascertain what this negli- 
gent reader omitted to discover—the 
name of the author. Perusal, by-the-by, 
is a term appropriate only to certain 
kinds of reading. It carries in it a sug- 
gestion of haste, of rapid glancing at and 
skipping over pages which exact no 
studious attention. A book worth read- 
ing is usually worth more than this 
catch-and-go style of treatment. 

If you would get from a book the best 
it has to give, you must be properly pre- 
sented to it, or it to you. Its publisher’s 
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name is important. There are certain 
publishing houses, the names of which 
are guarantees of the purity, the re- 
spectability, the value, of a book. Only 
the books of good society bear their im- 
print. 

A book is so entirely a personal pro- 
duction, so much a part of the man or 
woman who wrote it, that it at once 
enters into your confidence, and asks 
admission to your friendship. The day 
when you made acquaintance with certain 
books was an event in your history. The 
buying of every good book ought to be 
an event in your family. You have 
brought into the household with the 
book a_ well-defined influence—vital, 
creative, formative, lasting. 

Therefore, be sure you learn the au- 
thor’s name. To read a book with no 
thought of the author is akin to attend- 
ing a reception and taking no notice of 
your hostess. 

Ask yourself, again, ‘‘ Why do I read 
this book?’’ If the answer be, for pleas- 
ure, then may you take your pleasure 
easefully, under the trees, on the veranda, 
with head on the pillow, in the arc of the 
swinging hammock. If for information, 
then you must address yourself, as with 
pick and spade, to serious business, and 
here a note-book and pencil, or a common- 
place book for extracts will aid you in 
securing the book’s contents in mind and 
memory. 

If the chosen volume be biographical, 
it will be well to make a note of the per- 
iod under review. Every strong human 
life embraces in its progress a multitude 
of other lives, so that the story of Lord 
Lawrence, of Sidney Smith, of Macaulay, 
of Motley, or of any great man, becomes 
a crowded picture gallery, where many 
figures appear and reappear. The fasci- 
nation which the memoir possesses for all 
thoughtful minds inheres in this fact of 
its strong, ever-widening human interest. 

Be respectful to the outside of the book 
you read. Don’t leave it face downward 
on the grass, or open it so carelessly that 
you rack the binding and loosen the 
leaves. It isa piece of portable property, 
your own or that of your neighbor, and 
to wantonly injure or mar it, is to show 
yourself lacking in care of a possession 
intrusted to your handling. 

In days to come, if you have read with 
careful thought and loving touches and 
genuine attention, you will find yourself 
remembering precisely how a certain book 





looked at a certain time. It will be the 
golden clasp of a chain of pleasant recol- 
lections.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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HOW THE YOUNG ARE DECOYED. 





BY JOSEPH H. JAMES. 





HE wonder that some children from 

good families turn out badly might be- 
come wonder that so many do well, did 
we but know the tempters which beset 
the pathway from youth to adult age. 
With the hope of helping some readers of 
the Sunday-School Times to shield their 
wards against destructive influences far 
more subtle and potent than they may 
suspect, attention is called especially to 
some of the tempters to indulgence in in- 
toxicants. 

Of course young associates are promi- 
nent among these. It would be harder 
than most people suppose to find a school 
in which there is not at least one whose 
home influences or acquired habits are 
bad, and who on this account is a dan- 
gerous companion for other youth. One 
such fellow, with a little of the smartness, 
self-assertion, and dash which boys so 
much admire, may easily make himself 
the leader of a set, initiating one after 
another into the mysteries of smoking, 
drinking, and other evil courses. Nor 
are such leaders in mischief found only 
in ‘‘common schools,’’ or among the 
classes of people supposed to be particu- 
larly depraved. The academy, the sem- 
inary of highest tone, and the first-class 
boarding-school, even that for young 
ladies, may have among its pupils those 
whose wrong training, or lack of train- 
ing, has left them the slaves of habit, 
and made them fit representatives of 
Satan as decoys in paths of evil. 

‘* Eleanor Kirk,’’ some time since, gave 
to the Christian Union an account of the 
home of a cultured lady, moving in the 
highest social circles, and eminent as a 
speaker in behalf of temperance, whose 
son took the’opportunity while his mother 
was thrilling an audience of ladies in her 
own parlors, to entertain some young as- 
Sociates in another part of the house. 
The reporter, by accident, entered the 
room where these young revelers were en- 
joying themselves with cards, tobacco, 
and wine. This lad has since become ‘‘a 
common drunkard.’’ His mother could 
arouse others to hate intemperance, but 
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had failed to keep her own boy from fall- 
ing into the snare, and he had not only 
fallen, but was a tempter. In too many 
instances wealth, social standing, and 
talent combine to give such neglected 
boys a cruel power to lead others astray ; 
and no confidence in the manager of a 
school can make us sure that there are 
not among its attendants such emissaries 
of mischief, doing their work successfully 
even although it is done without the 
knowledge of the school authorities. 

The strange fact in regard to these 
cliques of young people is the abject 
slavery in which they hold those con- 
nected with them. A recent writer says 
of this condition of things: ‘‘ There is a 
sort of inquisition in which a young man 
is punished by the intolerant spirit of his 
daily companions. And this intolerant 
spirit is crushing the life and spirit out of 
thousands of young men and boys.’’ To 
forfeit the approval of Christian friends, 
teachers, or parents is nothing compared 
with meeting the ridicule of these asso- 
ciates. To lose caste among them would 
be to forfeit all that he really cares for, 
and few indeed are the boys or girls once 
in intimate relations with unworthy 
people of their own age who have moral 
courage to stand for the right in oppo- 
sition to them. 

We expect the men who devote them- 
selves to the sale of intoxicants to be 
adepts in tempting people to drink, but 
feel secure against them so far as the 
better class of young people, and es- 
pecially children, is concerned. Yet a 
man of this trade was seen to give toa 
tiny boy a glass of carefully prepared ap- 
petizing drink, containing just the flavor 
of something alcoholic. He explained 
his act by saying that the child was the 
son of a rich man living near by, and 
such a drink would lead to subsequent 
visits to his establishment. 

The principal of a school in a. Western 
city noticed, as he approached a group of 
his pupils, that they concealed something 
which they had been examining. He 
insisted on seeing the secreted articles, 
and found them to be cards arranged to 
record, by means of punching out figures, 
the number of drinks bought at a certain 
saloon, so that its proprietor could decide 
to which of these boy patrons belonged 
the premiums offered to buyers of drinks. 
The prize for the largest number was a 
pistol. The second prize, the ‘‘Life’’ of 
the notorious villain ‘‘ Jesse James.’’ 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
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With access to schools and to groups of 
boys, either directly or through decoys, 
these men constantly seek to get hold of 


those who will be future patrons. The 
higher the social position of the youth, 
the greater the efforts to lure him into the 
path of the destroyer. 

A class of tempters less likely to be 
suspected than either of these are re- 
cognized leaders in social life, and even 
in church life, who yet are willing to lend 
themselves to this ruinous work. The 
principal of a school in New England, 
noticing something strange in the con- 
duct of boys whom he had regarded as 
among his best pupils, found that they 
were slightly intoxicated. Upon careful 
investigation it appeared that the train- 
ing of these boys and others, for a public 
exhibition, had been committed to a 
prominent man, supposed to be in every 
way qualified, but who, after they had 
rchearsed, had taken them to his store, 
and supplied them with wine. Pleased 
with its taste and effects, they had ob- 
tained more, and were fast forming the 
drink habit. To their parents, among 
the best citizens in the place, the teacher’s 
report was the first intimation that these 
boys were not all that could be desired. 

Such influences are at work in every 
community. Of course, their power for 
mischief will depend very largely upon 
those to whom they appeal. It is natural 
for us to conclude that the children we 
love will not be affected by them. But is 
it wise ?>—Sunday-School Times. 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 





HE Parliament of Religions, now in 

progress, could not have been held 
until now. Many have been the seasons 
of religious awakening that the world has 
felt, but all of them—until this—have 
been of denominational religion, Moham- 
medan, Catholic, Protestant, Buddhist, 
or what not. It is during this century, 
during the last half of it, almost during 
the last decade of it, that it has become 
possible to hold a conference and parlia- 
ment of all religions. The world was not 
ripe for it so recently as the time of the 
Centennial Exposition. The place of 
holding it is pre-eminently well chosen; 
always a cosmopolitan city, always a 
municipality in which Protestant and 
Catholic, Jew and Armenian, Greek and 
Hindoo held equal rights before the law, 
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and worshiped with equal freedom from 
molestation, Chicago now is, by virtue of 
the concourse to the great exposition, a 
microcosm, a compendium of the world’s 
civilization. 

The supreme development of that civ- 
ilization is manifest in the recognition 
which the unprecedented parliament gives 
to the good, and to the God that inspires 
all religious sentiment. ‘‘In him we 
live and move and have our being,’’ as 
St. Paul, quoting Cleon, said nearly nine- 
teen hundred years ago. Strange that it 
has taken the world so long to discover 
the full meaning of this superb sentiment. 

Shall we not learn from this parliament 
that in religion, as in matter, there is a 
survival of the fittest? Is it not likely 
that we shall learn that the cardinal ideas 
of Christianity, the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, have coun- 
terparts in all religions that have en- 
dured the stress of centuries? May we 
not, after reading Vivekananda’s repro- 
duction of the Zoroastrian hymn— 

As the different streams having their sources 
in different places all mingle their water in the 
sea, O Lord, so the different paths which men 
take through different tendencies, various 
though they appear, crooked or straight, all lead 
to thee— 
remember Robert Browning’s verse: 


So many roads lead up to God, 
*Twere strange if any soul should miss the mall; 


and remember also that he who had a 
vision in Patmos beheld besides and more 
numerous than the 144,000 of each of the 
tribes of Israel ‘‘ an exceeding great mul- 
titude, which no man could number, of 
all nations and kindreds and peoples and 
tongues,’’ worshiping in Heaven ? 

From the archbishop of the Catholic 
church in Chicago, from the cardinal of 
the Catholic church in America, from 
archbishops and princes of the Greek 
church in Russia and in the Morea, from 
representatives of Lutheran Germany, of 
the English State church in British colo- 
nies, from the teachers of the Confucian 
doctrine in China, from reverend ex- 
pounders of the Puritanism of New Eng- 
land, from Protestant bishops in Africa, 
from disciples of Mohammed, from Hin- 
doos learned in the Vedas and Shastras, 
from Japanese exponents of Shintoism, 
from men gathered—as in St. John’s 
vision—from all kindreds and nations and 
peoples and tongues, the world is receiv- 
ing one lesson, taught by divers methods, 
that the end and aim of all religions is an 
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affirmative answer to the question, first 
inspired by the evil one, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”’ 

It was Cardinal Gibbons who directly 
brought the question and answer before 
the parliament, but they are expressed or 
implied in the addresses of all the speak- 
ers. This great lesson of the responsi- 
bilities of all men, as the creatures of one 
God and as the brothers of all men, is 
being illustrated and emphasized by the 
Parliament of Religions as it never before 
has been.—/nter- Ocean. 





LEAD THEM TO THINK. 





ECENTLY a teacher said to me: 
‘‘My pupils have a perfect under- 
standing of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division, but I can’t teach 
them to solve a problem combining two 
of these rules, let alone all four of them.”’ 
‘* What effort have you made ?’’ I asked. 
‘*Well, I have worked them over and 
over for the children. I have kept them 
in and made them study, and I don’t 
know what to do next.’’ 

‘But have you taught them ow to 
study? I asked. 

‘“*T have told them to study.’’ 

‘*Let’s try showing them ow to stndy,”’ 
I suggested. Then I put this problem 
on the board : 

‘‘John Jones sold 5,625 bushels of 
wheat at $2 a bushel, and received in 
payment 132 acres of land at $50 an acre, 
45 head of horses at $65 a head, and 5 
town lots at $125 each. With money re- 
ceived he bought sheep at $3 each; how 
many sheep did he get ?”’ 

‘* They will never do that, for it’s twice 
as difficult as any they have ever failed 
on,’’ said the teacher. 

‘* Now, children,’’ said I, ‘‘here is an 
example that I want you to work for me 
from your seats. But first I want to tell 
you that itis bristling with question 
marks. Let’s read it over carefully, and 
then we will go hunting for question 
marks.’’ Ina few moments I was greeted 
with a score of uplifted hands. 

John—‘‘ What did Mr. Jones get for 
his wheat ?”’ 

Mary—‘‘ What did he pay for the 
land ?”’ 

Sarah—‘‘What did he pay for the 
horses ?”’ 

William—‘‘ What did he pay for the 


lots ?’’ 
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Susan—‘* What sum of money did he 
pay for the land, horses and lots ?”’ 

Martha—‘‘How much did he get in 
money ?’’ 

Samuel—‘‘ How many sheep did he et 
for the money he received ?’’ 

“Very good. We have found that 
there are eight question marks hidden in 
this example, and here we have eight 
questions. Now I think we can answer 
all those questions in fifteen minutes.’’ 

Before fifteen minutes had passed sev- 
eral hands were up, and at the end of that 
time nineteen of the thirty-five had done 
the work neatly and correctly, and the 
failure of a majority of the others was due 
to mistakes in multiplication and divis- 
ion. The teacher was apt and willing, 
and, after a week’s drill in this way, she 
informed me that they could not only 
solve an ordinary example combining 
four fundamentals, but that they had 
learned to look out for question marks in 
their other lessons, and also in the actions 
of themselves and their associates. 

Teachers, who are at all worthy to be 
classed as such, are more and more agreed 
that good work in the schoolroom does 
not consist in cramming the child with 
facts, but in teaching how to think.—£da- 
ucational News. 
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BY G. W. BROOKS. 





DWARD THRING was an educa- 
tional pioneer. He was one of the 
first to note the contrast between culture 
and cramming. In his great work as 
Headmaster of Uppingham School (Eng- 
land), he demonstrated that the mind is 
an intellectual power to be trained, not a 
truck to be loaded. 

As he entered upon his work as an 
educator, he was eager to perform the ex- 
periment of managing boys by wooing 
rather than by whipping, and to illustrate 
before the world the idea that juvenile 
minds are not knowledge-shops, to be 
stuffed with mental furniture, ready made 
by their instructors. Thring was also 
aglow with enthusiasm to prove that the 
chief object of a great school is ‘‘ strength 
of mind and character, and that any pro- 
cess that contributes to give this kind of 
strength is true, even though little knowl- 
edge is gained by it.’’ 
hus he emphasized training as the 
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Mere knowl- 


object of true education. 
edge was made tributary to that end. 
‘“‘Education,’’ says Thring, ‘‘ means train- 
ing for life; life, not lessons, is what has 
to be dealt with, or lessons only so far as 
they inspirit life, enrich it and give it 


new powers. Nothing can be said before 
the distinction between the s/rong mind 
and the s/uffed mind, between ‘raining 
and cram, is thoroughly recognized. A 
teacher is not a parrot-master, not a truck- 
loader at a goods station. A teacher’s 
object is not to load up his pupil with 
facts, but to train him how to get facts for 
himself. The teacher’s aim is to create 
producing power.’’ One of the highest 
functions of an instructor is to impart 
himself to his pupils; to enkindle in their 
minds his enthusiasm, and to make con- 
tagious his own scholarly habits. In the 
Uppingham school, every student was 
enthused with the burniug desire of their 
master to illustrate the idea that educa- 
tion is not cramming for an examination, 
but training for life. 

In the exécution of his high design, 
Thring employed model methods. He 
was determined that the boys should do 
their own thinking. Sometimes he would 
startle a dull lad with Socratic queries, 
beginning thus,— 

‘What have you got sticking up be- 
tween your shoulders ?’’ 

**My head.”’ 

‘‘Quite sure it is not a turnip?’ 

**Oh, yes; quite.’’ 

‘*Why, what is the difference ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, a head thinks and a turnip does 
not.’’ 

And so the pupil would be led into an 
independent mental process. 

People are ever ready to shirk think- 
ing ; they will buy manuals, read “‘ Re- 
view of Reviews,’’ attend lectures, consult 
editorials, reject weighty books, and in 
every other possible manner dodge the 
necessity of mental effort, and pay others 
to do their thinking for them. This same 
indolence of mind characterizes youth; 
they will not think except under pressure 
or when stimulated by a quickening 
spirit. The educator who is a genius 
has a creative soul. He touches the inner 
springs of being and starts the thought- 
producing powers. His pupils will ac- 
quire the art of accurate observation, and 
will possess the power of communicating 
to others their impressions in clear-cut 
English. As one object with Thring was 
to stimulate independent mental effort, he 
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strenuously opposed the prominence given 
to lectures in modern educational meth- 
ods. The object of the lecturer is to com- 
municate knowledge; he has stuffed 
himself with facts, and his aim is to stuff 
his students. The true teacher deals not 
so much with books as with minds. 
‘‘He is a trainer, not a truck-loader,’’ 
says Thring. ‘‘The lecturer is like a 
ready-made clothes shop. His knowl- 
edge must be cut into the most acceptable 
manner. This requires much command 
of the book to be communicated and an 
effective delivery, but when done it is 
done. The lecturer leaves his audience 
and they leave him. It is in this that 
the difference lies between teacher and 
lecturer, between taught and belectured. 
The teacher makes the taught do the 
work, and occupies himself in showing 
them how todoit. His work is to direct, 
suggest, inspirit. The lecture is clear- 
cut, beautifully connected, yet avoiding 
all close and laborious exactness. Teach- 
ing takes any shape, is fragmentary, dis- 
regards all precise plan, provided that a 
close, laborious, and exact exercise of 
mind isthe result. The lecturer does the 
work and goes. The teacher makes his 
pupils work, and stands or falls by what 
they do. One thing is certain, the teacher 
and the lecturer represent two opposite 
poles ; there is an antagonism in principle 
between a subject put forth attractively, 
when the master does the work and the 
disciple listens, and the problem of a dull 
mind solved and dormant faculties roused 
to efficient powers, when the disciple does 
the work and the disciple’s mind is the 
subject, and the teacher is a practitioner 
on mind.’’ 

Entertaining such views, Thring re- 
jected the current dictum that knowledge 
is power, and he believed that true force 
resided in the culture of the mind. That 
which he sought to produce was power in 
one’s self. Often the minds of pupils are 
so crammed as to render impossible any 
independent intellectual effort. 

Thring made a great specialty of de- 
veloping a magnificent manhood. His 
students had resourcesin themselves. It 
was one of the moulding principles of his 
life to get evside his boys, for he regarded 
this as the only means by which mind 
could be reached and true success at- 
tained. He says, ‘‘ The kettle lid, on or 
off, and the pumper, give a very true pic- 
ture of modern theory and practice. 
Pumping in knowledge is not education. 
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The teacher and the trainer has to make 
his pupil strong and skilful in himself. 
Pumping and being pumped on, is not 
teaching and being taught. The shut 
mind defies all such attempts to reach it. 
Nothing can be done so long as the lid 
remains on. But why do the kettles 
keep the lid on? Because they do not 
believe in the deluge. No skill can reach 
a boy who does not believe in the value 
of what heisdoing. What then is teach- 
ing? If teaching means calling out 
dormant faculties and _ strengthening 
minds, it is obvious that pumping indis- 
criminately on a class, though the ver- 
itable waters of Helicon be pumped, is 
not teaching. Mind is the teacher’s sub- 
He must be able to deal with mind. 
The first thought of a teacher must be 
that he has to teach.’’ Thring enter- 
tained the idea that if an instructor had 
no more than twenty-five students, he 
could have a personal interest in each. 
He knew that boys are not deficient in 
ability but are usually lacking the will- 
ingness to lear’ and like every genius he 
had a quicken’: x spirit and could thrill 
with life dor iant faculties. A mere 
pedant pedagogue could teach rules; he 
could arouse the whole inner being. 
Thring was a thorough believer in 
what Chalmers called, ‘‘the expulsive 
power of a new affection.’’ He empha- 
sized the vast difference between a prison 
and aschool. Itis safer to trust boys too 
much than too little. The prison system 
of education may produce big blockheads, 
all of the same dull uniformity; but when 
lads are loved, and trusted and won, they 
‘‘can be relied on to do right in sight and 
out of sight, from having right in them- 
selves.’’ There is only one way to make 
people lovely, and that is to love them. 
The teacher who is perfectly just can at 
times be severe, yet retain the affection 
of his students. The public opinion 
prevalent in a school can be utilized as a 
great power in discipline. When there 
was some misdemeanor, Thring would 
say, ‘‘Now, I am not going to waste 
words upon A and B. I hold the wHOLE 
SCHOOL responsible for these wrong 
things. Any society can put down 
offences, if it chooses.’’ Sometimes when 
an offence was known to have occurred 
among the boys of a particular depart- 
ment, all in that section were for a week 
excluded from the cricket field, and com- 
pelled to take their exercise walking two 
and two attended by a master. When 
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anything wrong occurred Thring did not 
ask ‘‘Who did it?’’ but ‘‘Who were there?’ 
The punishment was distributed over the 
whole section as guilty. He would say, 
“*T don’t know who the offenders are, and 
I don’t want to know. They would not 
have done it, if the rest of you disliked it 
enough.’’ And thus this model master 
believed in collective punishment for in- 
dividual offences. 

Thus all the boys were anxious to pre- 
vent ntisdemeanors, or all would be pun- 
ished if ¢vil occurred. Public opinion in 
the school thus became healthy and help- 
ful. With all: the force of his being, 
Thring would denounce every form of 
cheating, such as the use of a ‘‘crib.’’ 
When anything of the kind was discov- 
ered he would say, ‘‘A very disgraceful 
thing has been brought to my notice; two 
of you have been cheating at work. I 
mean the school to know what I think of 
this thing. I hold that to cheat a master 
is inexpressibly base. I know the mean 
things you say to yourselves, some of 
you, in your mean hearts, about its being 
natural to boys, and ‘they all do it at 
other schools,’ and the rest of that pitiful 
talk. But we are not ‘other schools.’ 
There have been times when schools were 
like prisons, and there was some wretched 
kind of excuse for cheating your jailors. 
But you don’t live ina prison here. We 
make your life free and pleasant. We 
trust you. We make it easy to live a 
true life, and then you turn traitors to 
truth. Now, which you will! The 
prison, or the free life of true soci- 
ety.’’ Thus Thring put moral ozone into 
the atmosphere of the school. To raise 
individuals he raised the tone of the 
whole school. He was an athlete and 
often entered into the sports of the boys. 
He had a gift of wit. Once when ad- 
dressing the lads on education he re- 
marked that he would teach them some 
lessons in matters of discipline illustrated 
by woop cuts. When some one re- 
marked to him that a certain preacher 
was dry, ‘‘Dry!’’ exclaimed Thring, 
‘“‘why, my good fellow, brick-dust is 
butter to him.’’ Such a master and the 
boys did not constitute two parties, they 
were one. His great distinction was 
that he instituted self-government; by a 
healthy growth his boys became thought- 
ful, upright men. Their education pre- 
pared them for actual life. 


He made men seers, young dreamers todesire 
The one thing good—to do the one thing right; 
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He cast truth’s heart into the fiercest fight, 

And bade us battle and never tire ; 

He kindled hope, he set dead faith afire, 

Gave workers will, filled eyes with love and 
sight, 

And, by the lamp of service, thro’ the night 

Led learning from the ruts and from the mire. 


Not praise nor scorn, not riches, honor, fame, 

Could tempt his hand a moment from the 
plough, 

Nor the world-deafening clamor of the daws 

Pecking about the ploughshare harm his cause ; 

Let others reap—he claimed to serve and sow— 

And as he toiled, the Lord of Harvest came. 


—Education. 


<< 


WHERE EXAMINATIONS FAIL. 





BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





HE visible and certain nuisance of 

written examinations is an evil which 
is present, before a community as civilized 
as ours, all the time, excepting the sum- 
mer vacation of the schools and colleges. 
It invoives an absurdity equal to the ab- 
surdities of the decline of chivalry. It 
waits for some Cervantes, who shall ridi- 
cule it so thoroughly as to drive it from 
the public mind, so that the twentieth 
century may know of it only as most peo 
ple know of the squires of chivalry by 
Sancho Panza, or of knights-errant by 
Don Quixote. But, as the schools of the 
larger towns of Massachusetts open for 
the autumn, this month is perhaps the 
best month for bringing forward, with 
however little courage, a statement of the 
misery inflicted upon scholars, upon par- 
ents, and upon teachers by this rigmarole, 
if it were only that one should discharge 
an annual duty, and at the bar of any 
judge be able to say ‘‘I sounded my 
little trumpet, but the world was making 
such a noise that it did not hear.’’ Jules 
Simon, now better known as a statesman 
than as a distinguished professor of the 
University of France, used to say, ‘‘ When 
I was young, we prepared students for 
life; now we prepare them for examina- 
tions.’’ The bitter satire of this state- 
ment could be repeated by ten thousand 
teachers in Massachusetts to-day. It 
must be that a good many of the com- 
mitteemen and supervisors, who have to 
do at least with the outside machinery of 
the thing, will sympathize with the 
teachers. We shall have a half dozen 
letters, before the week is over, to ex- 
plain to us that, unless there is a system 
of mechanical examination in the Boston 
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schools, nobody can tell which school is 
‘‘up to the mark’’ and which school is 
not. Nobody can tell, for instance, 
whether half-a-dozen Italian boys, eleven 
years old, who are at work in the Han- 
cock School, with the difficulties of a new 
language before them, and with national 
peculiarities of early training, can answer 
on paper, with ink, the same questions 
which a set of boys, of Boston parentage 
and training, who are in the Dwight 
School or in the Dudley School, can an- 
swer. It is perfectly true that, without a 
fixed examination from printed papers 
emanated from the central office, nobody 
can tell this in such a way as pleases the 
statistical people. But, without any 
knowledge of one individual of either 
class in the Hancock School, the Dwight 
School, or the Dudley School, I can tell, 
without having seen one of the examina- 
tion papers. 

What earthly or heavenly reason can 
there be for driving all these boys, in 
these three classes, through such a series 
of questions, merely for the purpose of 
giving the statistical answer in a sup- 
posed inquiry, where everybody knows 
the real answer before the inquiry is 
made, and where the answer is of no im- 
portance when it is attained? Do you 
really want the Hancock School, for in- 
stance, to be the exact counterpart of the 
Dwight School, or the Dwight School to 
be the precise counterpart of the Dudley 
School? Do we not really want that the 
genius of the teacher in one shall show 
itself in his way, and the genius of the 
teacher in another shall show itself in his 
way? Are we really trying to turn out 
fitty thousand clothes-pins, of precisely 
the same pattern, in the Boston schools, or 
are we trying to make of each boy and 
girl the best that can be made, and to en- 
courage as we can the particular genius 
of each separate child? In some transfer 
of children from one building to another, 
last summer, there were examinations of 
unusual strictness, and the pupils were 
drilled for days in advance, by what 
might be called mock examinations. A 
careful and conscientious teacher, worn 
out by a day spent in this drill lamented 
to a friend, ‘‘Oh, it is so hard. They 
think so much of their writing—for they’ Il 
be marked on their writing—that they 
forgot their spelling ; or else they think 
so much about the spelling that they for- 
get to put in the quotation marks. -And 
some of the boys are so thoughtless and 
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indifferent !’’ Upon inquiry, it appeared 
that the average age of these boys, who 
were ‘‘indifferent’’ to the niceties of 
quotation marks, was eight years and a 
half! Is it possible to conceive of rig- 
marole more absurd than that involved 
in a system which produces such results? 
—Boston Commonwealth. 
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LESSONS IN COURTESY. 





‘* POLITENESS costs nothing and buys 
everything.’’ Such is the quotation one 
often uses, and yet some teachers forget 
all about the lessons in courtesy. They 
are so easy to each, and often so enthu- 
siastically received that the results sur- 
prise one. For instance, if the teacher 
always smiles a ‘‘ Good-morning,’’ and 
‘*I thank you,’’ or ‘‘ You’re welcome ;’’ 
if she says ‘‘ Excuse me,’’ when she jostles 
a seat, or ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ when 
she speaks the wrong name, the children 
have more dignity and pride in them- 
selves. She may even insist upon like 
behavior from her scholars. A little at- 
tention and perseverance will make the 
children very careful towards the teacher, 
and even towards each other. 

Many teachers give little talks on cour- 
tesy after the opening exercises. If they 
are informal and the school is interested, 
many little things can be taught before 
they know it. Many children have no 
idea of clothes brush, blacking brush, and, 
in many homes, the tooth brush. Praise 
nicely combed hair, neatly washed hands, 
and neatness in general. The road to 
improvement is always easier when you 
find something good to speak of first. 

Many children assume very awkward 
attitudes, both when sitting and standing. 
Isn’t it better to insist upon a good 
straight carriage, an easy, upright posi- 
tion, than to find boys with their hands 
in their pockets, shoulders humped, and 
heels scuffing, or girls with their legs 
crossed, elbows akimbo, or one hip sup- 
porting the body? Yet these failings are 
very common, and perhaps if children 
were watched in school they would make 
men and women who were more erect, 
better formed, and healthier. Insist upon 
the boys lifting their hats. This subject 
can be presented in a very pleasant way, 
and made so attractive that they forget 
their bashfulness. A great deal depends 
upon the ways of the teacher. If she 
is careful always to be courteous, even 
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when administering a punishment, she 
will find she has an advantage over a 
sulky or obstinate disposition. If she 
asks favors politely and always acknowl- 
edges them, her pupils will be more 


anxious todo them. They will pay her 
little attentions of which she never 
dreamed. Her work will be pleasanter, 
easier to do, and she will become a far 
better teacher. 


—_——_——- +> —____—_ 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


N, C, SCHAEFFER. - += -« «= J, P, McCASKEY. 


OUR AUTUMN ARBOR DAY, 
OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


From the days of Cimon of Athens, who 
formed the groves which in process of time 
became the celebrated Academy, down to 
our own age, in which Forestry has become 
a science as well as an art, the planting and 
care of trees has been p Roe one of the 
most graceful as well as one of the most 
beneficent of employments. 

Fruit trees furnish grateful sustenance for 
man and beast. Shade trees refresh the 
student, the toiler, and the traveler. Orna- 
mental trees heighten the beauty of the 
landscape. Forests help to condense the 
moisture of the air into rains and to retain 
it in the soil, thereby diminishing the fre- 

uency and destructiveness of freshets and 

oods. Railroad corporations, on account 
of the inconveniences resulting from an in- 
adequate water supply, have ordered the 
preservation of the trees and shrubbery 
along the banks of streams under their con- 
trol. The timbers of our forests are invalu- 
able in the arts and industries of civilized 
life. Far-sighted owners of farms have or- 
dered the planting of miles of walnut trees, 
under the conviction that in course of time 
these trees will grow into money ‘‘ at the rate 
of a dollaranhour.’’ Foreign countries have 
sent experts to study the kinds of wood used 
in America so that their people may plant 
trees for supplying the timber for the future 
markets of the New World. 

In view of these facts the celebration of 
Arbor Day should not be omitted in our 
schools. And inasmuch as the Spring Ar- 
bor Day comes at a time of the year when 
very many schools are not in session, it is 
certainly advisable to perpetuate the custom 
of celebrating an Autumn Arbor Day. For 





this purpose the Department of Public In- 
struction recommends the observance of 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20TH, 


and earnestly urges upon Superintendents, 
Teachers and School Officers throughout the 
State the adoption of a programme of exer- 
cises that shall be ed'cative as well as inter- 
esting. The day occurs near the anniver- 
sary of the landing of Columbus; therefore, 
many patriotic and historic associations may 
be made to cluster around its celebration. 

The trees that are planted may be named 
either by their correct common or botani- 
cal names, or after distinguished persons like 
Ferdinand, Isabella and others, whose names 
are specially brought to mind during this 
year of grace ; and the name should be at- 
tached to the tree by a permanent label, so 
that the christening may become a real 
thing. It is further suggested that a large 
glass fruit-jar containing printed matter, 
manuscripts and essays upon the leading 
events of the year, may be buried several 
feet from the trunk of the tree, so as not to 
interfere with its subsequent growth. A 
prophecy upon the future of our country, 
an oration upon the educational and other 
duties of a true patriot, and a statement giv- 
ing the date aad organization of the school, 
signed by the pupils in the order of their 
classes, may be read or spoken and then 
placed in the jar. 

Even where no tree-planting is possible, 
the afternoon of the Autumn Arbor Day may 
be spent in exercises consisting of declama- 
tions, essays and patriotic songs, to which 
the parents and friends are invited. Essays 
or talks upon the care, selection and utility 
of trees, upon the best methods of planting 
and transplanting, upon the wonderful arts 
of budding and gra‘ting, upon the unselfish- 
ness of him who plants a tree for others to 
enjoy, may help the young to realize that 
the planting and care of a tree or trees may 
be as patriotic an act as the casting of a 
vote or the fighting of a battle. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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THE gladsome work of tree-planting 
can and should be carried on with the 
systematic care and intelligence befitting 
its necessity and importance. Its results 
are not ephemeral in character. Nor do 
they fade into nothingness with the close 
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of the passing ceremonies. They give to 
fruitful Mother Nature a starting point, 
whose beneficent results must often reach 
out into the future far beyond the allotted 
three-score years and ten of man’s limited 
life on earth. ‘‘Oak, elm, maple and 
pine sing glad songs for him’’—who 
plants them. 





From the far-away Pacific comes this 
cheering word, taken from the Oregon 
Pedagogue: ‘‘Whocan measure the good 
the celebration of Arbor Day will pro- 
duce? We believe it would be hard to 
find a single school in Oregon that did 
not observe the day to some extent at 
least. So thorough has been the prepar- 
ation for the seevents by our State Super- 
intendent, supported by the hard-work- 
ing County Superintendents, that every 
nook and corner of the State has come 
under the progressive influence.’’ 





THE East Stroudsburg Normal School 
of the Fourth district, though the last of 
the State schools, takes up its work with 
great energy and excellent promise. 





THE sudden death of Dr. R. A. Lam- 
berton, President of Lehigh University, 
which occurred September 1st, of heart 
disease, at his home in South Bethlehem, 
came with a shock of surprise to a very 
wide circle of friends. He had just re- 
turned from a pleasant summer trip, and 
on the day of his death said to a friend 
that he had never felt better. Within a 
few hours thereafter he was gone! When 
Dr. Henry Coppee resigned from the 
presidency of Lehigh University in 1880, 
the Board of Trustees, recognizing the 
executive ability and brilliant attainments 
of Dr. Lamberton, invited him to the 
succession, and he accepted the position. 
The same year the University of Penn- 
sylvania conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. His labors as presi- 
dent of Lehigh University will be a last- 
ing monument to his ability and fidelity 
as an educator. From the 200 students 
on the rolls in 1880, the number in the 
institution has grown to 630, with a 
corps of 37 instructors and an endowment 
of $2,000,000. The students come from 
all parts of the world. 





THE Arbor Day League, organized by 
Supt. Brecht, of Lancaster county, with 
a large membership among the teachers 
and pupils under his supervision, is a 
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very practical plan to secure the end in 
view. When men are interested and cap- 
able, they get the work done. A full ac- 
count of the League was given in the 
October issue of Zhe Journal last year. 
The requirement in a certain part of Ger- 
many that no pupil shall receive gradua- 
tion papers who has not planted one or 
more growing trees, is wise and full of 
suggestion. 





SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 





PRING and Fall succeed each other 
as of old, and, with the punctuality 
of the seasons, Arbor Day again comes 
round. The schools are closed in many 
localities before the observance of the 
day in April. The lesson of tree-plant- 
ing would, therefore, be lost to most of 
them were it not that the day is again 
observed, after their re-opening in the 
Fall, by appointment of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. We trust 
they will make this Columbian Arbor 
Day a red-letter date in their history, 
with tree-planting at home and upon the 
school grounds where trees are needed, 
with the planting of seeds and nuts whose 
sprouting and growth may be watched 
and cared for in anticipation of future 
plantings, and with such programme of 
readings, recitations, songs, and ad- 
dresses as shall be appropriate to the 
festal occasion. 

This genial holiday has become so well 
established that teachers and pupils, and 
the public generally, should be quite 
familiar with at least a part of the litera- 
ture of the subject. But the great thing 
is the trees and shrubs, roses and vines. 
When the school grounds have been 
well planted, and set their finished ex- 
ample, teaching all summer long their les- 
son of use and beauty to every passer-by, 
let trees be planted along the highways 
and lanes leading thereto, so that within 
a few years shaded walks may render 
the locality more attractive from every 
point of view. 

In Arcadia, the children in the schools, 
after seeing that their immediate sur- 
roundings and the grassy lanes about 
them are made pleasant with fruit and 
shade trees, are said, in a spirit of frolic- 
some gladness, to select one near-by 
home after another in that country of 
good-will, and plant about it until the 
entire neighborhood has caught the charm 
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of the human kindliness which in such 
a land spreads from the school house as 
a centre, while sylvan beauty follows in 
its track. One day there may be spots in 
Pennsylvania to suggest this Arcadia of 
the poet’s dream. 

We leave the analogy between plant 
life and human life, ascending step by 
step to spiritual life and life eternal, to 
the various local speakers, who will find 
enough in the subject and the occasion 
to inspire their most thoughtful and im- 
pressive eloquence. May it impress the 
hearts and influence the minds of their 
youthful auditors for a life-time of good 
to themselves and their fellows. 

Arbor Day is a blessed day in the 
history of our State. Let it be observed 
and cherished with the prophetic joy and 
gladness that befit a sylvan festival upon 
which all good men, good angels, and 
God himself, can look with unqualified 
approval. 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 





HE relation between the publisher and 
the patron is reciprocal, and if equi- 
librium is not maintained there may be 
mutual loss. The editor and publisher of 
The School Journal endeavor in good faith 
to give its readers as large an amount and 
as great variety of suggestive material as 
can be put into its prescribed number of 
pages, and it is believed with a fair degree 
of success. At all events their conscience 
does not reproach them for any lack of 
good intentions; and for any unintentional 
shortcomings—they are willing to have 
them overlooked and forgiven. 

But the motive power of such a period- 
ical as this is not purely patriotic, al- 
though that is the prime controlling 
motive—the desire to do some little good 
in our day and generation, to further the 
interests of a great cause which underlies 
and overshadows all others in this golden 
age of the world’s history. And never 
has better opportunity been afforded to 
render service to his kind than each good 
man enjoys to-day in this radiant land of 
religious and political freedom. Business 
profit also is a subordinate consideration. 
Whether the incredulous believe it or not, 
our subscription list is a feature of no 
small importance in the publication of 
such a periodical as The Journal. ‘There 
is room on our mailing lists for many more 
mames. We have not grown ‘‘rich’’ in 
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publishing 7he /Journa/, but pay interest 
on the same old mortgages as ten years 
ago, and have always the same interesting 
problem of how to make annual income 
equal expenses. 

More teachers should read 7he Journal. 
They need it, and they should have it. 
More School Directors should see it 
monthly, for the good they may find in 
it, and that they may know what is going 
on in school affairs throughout the State. 
It will aid them in keeping more fully 
abreast of the times, as all should do who 
are entrusted with the care and oversight 
of educational work. Asa bit of School 
Board experience we quote from a letter 
received a short time since, in which the 
writer says : ‘‘ Enclosed find our order for 
copies of Zhe Journal for our full Board. 
Last year I had some difficulty in per- 
suading the members to subscribe, but 
now they would not be without it for 
many times its price. Every Director in 
the State should take it. I subscribe for 
several educational journals, but in my 
judgment none of them equals 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. Long may it 
live !’’ 

It is gratifying to know that good men 
soregardit. If they are notin error, then 
we need ten thousand more readers in 
Pennsylvania! ‘Teachers who want stim- 
ulating thought, or who desire to refresh 
their minds, will find in these monthly 
numbers much that will brighten their 
way and aid them in the routine of the 
school-room. ‘Teachers who do not read 
—and their name is Legion—are apt to 
get into ruts that grow deeper as they are 
more worn, and in spite of themselves 
they cease to be progressive. Every man 
or woman, boy or girl, who is employed 
as an instructor in a school-room any- 
where, would be the better teacher for 
reading an educational magazine. 

But far more effective than individual 
action is official authority. Supt. Whit- 
aker, of Shenandoah, in our last issue, 
reports in his monthly items, that the 
School Board ‘‘ has subscribed for a copy 
of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal for 
each member and for each teacher for the 
coming year.’’ The number of teachers 
employed by the School Board of Shenan- 
doah is fifty-one, and under this order— 
conceived in a spirit of wise generosity 
awake to the highest public interest— 
The Journal goes monthly to the personal 
address of each one of them, to be sug- 
gestive and helpful in routine school-work, 
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and, what is of still greater importance, 
in the building of character. It would 
not surprise us to know that it is one of 
the best items of outlay in the expense 
account of the schools of Shenandoah for 
the current year. 

This is a legitimate expenditure in the 
interest of good schools, and but follows 
the practice of other School Boards in 
years past. It is a safe example to follow 
for School Directors who have not yet 
taken the subject under consideration. If 
the Secretary of the School Board to whom 
the official copy of 7he Journal is sent 
will call the attention of the Board to this 
matter at their next meeting, he will be 
doing the teachers a personal kindness 
and the schools a valuable service, and he 
will at the same time be aiding our sub- 
scription list in a practical way. 

If our readers generally think well of 
The Journal, will they not mention it to 
such of their friends who are not sub- 
scribers, as may be interested in the work 
of education at home or in school, so that 
enlarging patronage may enable us to 
make it still more worthy of support? 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CLASS 
IN READING. 





Count Toxistoi—not Leo, the great 
writer, but the Russian Minister of the 
Interior—proposes to stop the growth of 
Nihilism by putting an end to the higher 
education of any members of the poorer 
classes. In 1887 he issued an order from 
which Dr. Strong, in his book entitled 
‘“The New Era,’’ makes the following 
extract : 

‘* The gymnasia, high schools, and uni- 
versities will henceforth refuse to receive as 
pupils or students the children of domestic 
servants, peasants, tradesmen, petty shop- 
keepers, farmers, and others of like con- 
dition, whose progeny should not be 
raised from the circle to which they be- 
long, and be thereby led, as long exper- 
ience has shown, . . to become discon- 
tented with their lot and irritated against 
the inevitable inequalities of the existing 
social positions.”’ 

It can not be denied that the schools 
are to be blamed for part of the discontent 
which prevails among the masses, but 
not unfrequently it is that ‘‘ divine dis- 
content’’ of which the poet speaks, and in 
the enjoyment of which all good men are 
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widen his vision and his aspirations. He 
sees new forms of life and longs to realize 
them for himself and his family. On the 
lower plane, it is true, if his eye is fixed 
upon luxuries which can not be pur- 
chased with his earnings, he may grow 
dissatisfied, and this discontent may ripen 
into strikes or mob violence, causing loss 
to himself and others. These experiences 
are, however, but incidents on the way 
of progress, the fermentation which in 
time ceases, leaving ‘‘the good wine’’ of 
commerce—here, it may be, the very wine 
of life. 

The ability to read should increase the 
sum of human happiness, because it mul- 
tiplies the possible sources of enjoyment. 
The application of steam to the printing 
press has brought the great dailies within 
the reach of the poor man’s purse, and 
has cheapened the works of standard 
authors to such an extent that a collec- 
tion of classic writers is possible in every 
workingman’s home. In the library the 
reader can associate with men of wit 
and genius when they are at their best, 
and can choose his company from the 
authors of every clime and country. 
Here the rich man has no vantage ground 
over the man who tills the soil or toils 
with his hands. The former may have 
more expensive binding, but of the real 
essence of the book he can enjoy no more 
than any other reader. Indeed; in one 
respect, the man who eats his bread in 
the sweat of his brow has the advantage 
over those engaged in a profession. The 
lawyer, the physician and the clergyman 
exhaust their mental energy in profes- 
sional duties, and when evening comes 
they must seek rest and recreation in 
physical exertion and in a change of occu- 
pation. The laborer, on the other hand, 
can find rest and an agreeable change at 
the close of the day in literary pursuits or 
in the study of art, or of natural science 
in one or another of its many fields. The 
time may come when those who have 
read and studied most widely and to the 
best purpose will be found not among the 
specialists in professional life, but among 
the toilers of the land. 

The most conspicuous example we 
know in Pennsylvania of such a toiler in 
the dust of the shop, as artisan and artist, 
for the ten hours and more of each work- 
ing day, and then for five or six hours of 
each night among his books and his 
world-wide correspondence, surrounded 


blessed. Teach a man to read, and you | by the largest, most valuable, and most 
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wonderful collection of butterflies in 
America, and the second in size and im- 
portance in the world, is a quiet citizen of 
Reading. We refer to Herman Strecker, 
who designed and made from a massive 
block of granite the unique monument 
over Dr. Higbee’s grave at Emmittsburg, 
and whose art-work in stone has given 
him a wide reputation at home and 
abroad among people not one in fifty of 
whom knows of his scientific attainments 
or of his hundred thousand butterflies. 
These two men were rare friends. Hugh 
Miller himself would have been a worthy 
third in their goodly company. Mr. 
Strecker, in the pursuit of his special line 
of study, has probably learned more of 
local, political, and physical geography, 
more of lands and peoples in every part 
of the globe, than is known by all the 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania put to- 
gether, not omitting the Department .of 
Public Instruction. And yet, for thirty- 
five years or more, he has all the while 
done his full day’s work in marble or 
granite. 

Many deprecate the division of labor 
on the ground that the artisan can no 
longer take individual pride in the 
product of his hands. If twenty-two men 
are occupied in the manufacture of a pin, 
no one can claim much of the workman- 
ship; and each man’s share will soon de- 
generate into mere routine. That the 
movements of a handicraft should grad- 
ually become automatic, is a blessing 
rather than a curse. It leaves the spirit 
free to roam in loftier realms, whilst the 
lower consciousness is occupied with the 
production of things useful for sustenance 
and comfort. The apostle Paul, without 
doubt, evolved many of his grandest 
thoughts while his hand was occupied in 
tent-making. Some of the best thinkers 
whom the world has ever known, find re- 
flex movements like walking or playing 
with a button helpful in draining off the 
impulsive waves which are caused by the 
transmission of outside impressions to 
the reflex centres. 

Evidently here is a channel through 
which the teachers can pour a flood of 
happiness upon the rising generation. 
In the reading class the pupil may learn 
to appreciate good literature, and acquire 
a source of enjoyment of which he can 
not be robbed by any vicissitudes in after 
life. From this point of view the reading 
class rises in importance, and the order of 
Count Tolstoi looks like a new species of 
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tyranny, lacking the very essence of the 
good-will toward the child of the peasant 
to which it makes pretension on the sur- 
face. 

All this requires time devoted to the 
class by a good teacher who knows good 
books and loves good literature. Un- 
happily such teachers are less numerous 
than we could desire. But the future is 
full of hope, if the advance in salaries be 
continued, the length of school term be 
steadily increased, and the school-house in 
its equipment and surroundings be made 
to realize this latter-day ideal of a temple 
of learning. 


a << 


WILKES-BARRE. 





OME years ago progressive citizens 
like ex-Governor Hoyt and ex-At- 
torney-General Palme: were elected to 
the School Board of Wilkes-Barre. They 
began to look around for the best teachers 
whom they could secure, regardless of the 
cry that the daughters of the taxpayers 
should be selected to teach the schools. 
The wisdom of the new policy was soon 
seen in the increased efficiency of the in- 
struction and in the pride which the 
citizens took in everything connected with 
the education of the city’s children. One 
school-house after another was rebuilt 
upon the most approved plans, and the 
twelfth new building was formally opened 
on Friday afternoon, September 8th, at 
the close of the City Institute. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by State Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer, Gen. E. S. Osborn, 
Gen. H. W. Palmer, Dr. G. W. Guthrie, 
Supt. J. M. Coughlin, and by Dr. W. G. 
Weaver, who presided on this occasion. 
This last building eclipses all its pre- 
decessors in the perfection of its details, 
and yet the cost was only $19,450. It 
has eight rooms, is heated and ventilated 
by the latest system, and lighted by 
windows which are four feet above the 
floor and admit the light as near the ceil- 
ing as possible. The cloak and hat 
rooms are models in arrangement. ‘There 
is a special room connected with each 
school-room in which the teacher can 
keep the school supplies and text-books 
not in the hands of the pupils. There 
are also two rooms which can be used for 
teachers’ meetings and for the establish- 
ment of a library containing books of 
reference and the standard literature of 
pedagogy. Happy are the children for 
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whom the school is thus made as attrac- 
tive as the home! 

In all schools there are pupils who are 
strong in certain branches and weak in 
others. Sometimes a boy who is deficient 
in one study, is kept back on that account 
and loses valuable time because he can 
not be promoted with his classmates. 
Supt. James M. Coughlin of Wilkes- 
Barre proposes to remedy this difficulty 
by uniting grammar grades C, B and A 
(6th, 7th and 8th years) into one school, 
giving each teacher her special branches 
and allowing greater flexibility in the 
classification. Certain pupils may thus 
recite in a more advanced class in Arith- 
metic and in a less advanced class in 
Grammar. Those who are weak in 
Spelling may be organized into a special 
class for extra drill. In this way the 
children will not be treated as if they 
existed for a rigid system of grading, but 
their welfare will shape the classification. 
This will not only save valuable time, but 
also help to keep up the interest in study. 





BISHOP KEANE ON THE ENDS 
OF TEACHING. 


T the Educational Congress recently 
held in Chicago, four days were spent 
in studying educational methods. Bishop 
Keane, President of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C., 
delivered an address on the last evening, 
in which he pointed out that methods of 
teaching are always shaped and moulded 
by the ends aimed at. The address was 
terse, clear, forceful, and very suggestive. 
The following summary of its leading 
points deserves the perusal of all earnest 
teachers: 

A right understanding of methods pre- 
supposes a right understanding of the 
ends aimed at. What then are the ends 
to be aimed at in education? Socrates 
found it was easier to ask such a question 
than to have it answered satisfactorily; 
yet every intelligent educator ought to 
have a correct answer to this question. 
Various answers to it may, however, be 
expected. 

First: SO6me may say that the end of 
education is to impart information. Then 
its method would be to drill the memory, 
and to store it with typical facts. But 
mankind recognizes that education must 
have a more practical end than merely to 
stock the mind with information. 
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Second: Hence, it will be answered, 
the end of education is to fit for the 
struggle of life; or, still more practically, 
to fit to make a living, to take one’s 
part in the industrial and economic life 
of the world. The method then would 
be to give a good acquaintance with the 
three ‘‘R’s,’’ and even some manual 
training ; and, for one who is to be in the 
ranks of capital, acquaintance with the 
scientific branches connected with his 
branch of industry. Now, all this is, in- 
deed, indispensable; but all over the 
world to-day a loud cry is going up from 
all classes, declaring that human life 
means more than this, and that therefore 
education must have higher and broader 
ends. 

Third: Then some will say that the 
end of education is to make man ac- 
quainted with all his rights and duties, 
and fit him to fill his place in human so- 
ciety. The method then would add 
training in social and political matters; 
also in physiology and hygiene ; also the 
cultivation of a public spirit aiding to 
better social conditions. Again, all this 
is important, and even indispensable; but 
Professor Ingram shows in his Compend- 
ium of Political Economy that all this is 
insufficient without a philosophy of Al- 
truism which will be Divine in its author- 
ity—in a word, without the teaching and 
influence of religion. 

Fourth : Some protest against this, and 
say that the cure for all the ills of hu- 
manity is to be found in the advance of 
science. Then the method would be to 
train man for scientific research, and for 
the advancement of the ‘‘ Cosmic Evolu- 
tion.’’ But Huxley has lately acknowl- 
edged (in his Romanes lecture at Oxford 
last May) that science and the Cosmic 
Evolution do not suffice for the needs of 
human life, because they do not imply 
the survival of the best, and because they 
have no room for ethical principles. 
Hence the discussion lately had in Phil- 
adelphia as to the best means of introduc- 
ing ethical teaching in the schools ; a dis- 
cussion, however, so clouded and unsatis- 
factory that it would sadden the heart not 
only of a Christian, but even of Socrates. 
Socrates and Professor Ingram are right. 
Science calls for philosophy, and philoso- 
phy for religion. Three great books are 
open before man: The book of Nature, 
the book of Humanity, the book of Di- 
vinity. The end and aim of education is 


to give an acquaintance with each of the 
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three. The method is indicated by the 
end. In elementary education knowledge 
in each of these three books will be very 
rudimentary, but it must comprise the 
fundamental and essential. As education 
rises acquaintance with each of the three 
books must grow more complete; other- 
wise, man’s intellectual development will 
be one-sided and his life will topple over. 
Life must be balanced by the three; they 
are the /rifod on which life and all its re- 
lations can stand immovable. 

It would be well to have a Socrates al- 
ways in our midst, and it is to this that 
his questioning would surely lead us. 


aifies 
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MERCERSBURG COLLEGE. 





HE reopening of the fall season of this 
school, whose reputation has extended 
wherever the German Reformed Church 
is known, and the influence of whose fam- 
ous teachers has gone far beyond into 
other faiths and the world at large, marks 
a new era in its history. The college 
building has been much improved. 
Nothing has been left undone by the new 
President, Dr. Wm. M. Irvine, to make 
the place attractive and comfortable. 

The school will be conducted as a first- 
class academy during the coming two 
years. Nine-tenths of the unsatisfactory 
work done in the American colleges to- 
day arises from the fact that students 
have entered them poorly prepared, and 
are thereby handicapped throughout the 
entire course. ‘This school will, be mod- 
eled in good measure after the plan 
pursued in New England academies such 
as Phillips-Exeter and Phillips-Andover. 
Boys will be prepared for entering any 
college which they may select. On the 
present roll there are represented as many 
as seven religious denominations. These 
students are preparing to enter one or an- 
other of some five or six colleges, which 
serves to show the breadth of base upon 
which the course is built. 

Dr. Irvine is a man of fine scholarship 
and great energy. He was born at Bed- 
ford, Pa., where he attended the public 
schools for six years; after which he 
spent three years at the Phillips-Exeter 
Academy, four years at Princeton Col- 
lege, and three years at the Reformed 
Theological Seminary, always conspic- 
uous for scholarship, oratorical and liter- 
ary ability, and with a record still more 
remarkable in the field of athletics. He 
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is a fine disciplinarian, and under his 
management high hopes are entained for 
the future of ‘‘ Mercersburg.’’ 

The opening exercises were held in the 
church. The Board of Regents and the 
students marched thither from the college 
building. The address upon this interest- 
ing occasion was by the Rev. Ellis W. 
Kremer of Harrisburg, a member of the 
last class graduated from the Theological 
Seminary before its removal to Lancaster 
in 1871. 

In the issue for September 14th of the 
Chambersburg Valley Spirit we find a 
very interesting sketch of the history of 
the Mercersburg schools and of the men 
that made them famous: Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Rauch, a German scholar and 
theologian of extraordinary attainments, 
who died at the early age of thirty-five, 
of whose ‘‘ Psychology ’’ it is said that it 
introduced this science t» the attention of 
American students, and won for its author 
a wide reputation among the scholars of 
the world ; Rev. Drs. John W. Nevin and 
Philip Schaff, the latter of whom is still liv- 
ing, and both names widely honored in the 
Christian world for profound scholarship 
and great service to the cause of religion ; 
Rev. Drs. Henry Harbaugh, Thos. G. 
Apple, E. E. Higbee, P. S. Davis, G. W. 
Aughinbaugh, Profs. Wm. M. Nevin, 
Jacob B. Kershner, Jos. H. Kershner, 
John B. Kieffer, and others. It is, indeed, 
a goodly list of noble names. Among 
them there is one so familiar in the schools 
of Pennsylvania that we know the follow- 
ing reference to himself and his work 
here, will be read with interest by thou- 
sands. Says the writer: 

‘* Of the teachers and professors of Mer- 
cersburg College, Dr. Higbee stands forth 
pre-eminently as the most shining star in 
the galaxy of splendid instructors with 
which that institution was favored from 
1868 to 1880. No one who has not been 
one of his pupils can form any adequate 
idea of the fullness of learning that was 
his, or of the ease and grace with which 
he imparted it toothers. He was at home 
in every branch and department of learn- 
ing. At one instant he might be solving 
or demonstrating the most abstruse prob- 
lem in the higher mathematics, and in the 
next breath quoting a passage from the 
ancient classics. All the realms of knowl- 
edge seemed to be his, and when his ideas 
leaped forth clothed in language most 
simple, yet often so sublime, the student 
sat in worshipful adoration of his master. 
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His indomitable energy, his unbounded 
enthusiasm, infused themselves into his 
pupils, and that which in other hands 
was common and stale in his became en- 
dowed with beauty and freshness.’’ 

Another writer in the Valley Spirit 
talks pleasantly of old-time college days 
as follows : 

‘*Together we visited almost every 
nook and corner of the old place, and 
there was scarcely a pause made in our 
rounds that did not suggest some interest- 
ing reminiscence to my companion, the 
orator of the day, who related them to me 
in a delightful manner. But it was while 
standing in the old rooms formerly occu- 
pied by him and some of his fellow-stu- 
dents that he warmed up to the recollec- 
tions of the past. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is the 
finest room in all the building—the only 
room from which you get a perfect view 
of Mt. Parnell, and from this other win- 
dow, Arbutus Hills and the Seminary 
Woods.’ I reminded him that the beau- 
tiful woods had long since disappeared 
before the woodman’s axe. Apparently 
not caring to realize the fact, he continued: 
‘Seated at this window, I often played 
chess with Dr. Higbee, who was at the 
window yonder,’ pointing to the house 
fifty yards or more across the campus. 
And then he related to me how at first by 
a wire from one window to the other, and 
afterward by a code of signals, they com- 
municated the moves to each other. * * 

‘*Qnce more upon the front porch, I 
espied the path which students were wont 
to take as a short way to the college build- 
ings at the other side of town. ‘There 
was the very tree under which I had 
stopped one day on my way to Greek reci- 
tation, to compare my lesson in Homer 
with a few leaves of a ‘pony’ that one of 
my fellow students had very considerately 
loaned me. I had no reason to suppose 
that any one was near at hand to molest 
me in this new and rather doubtful way 
of preparing a lesson in Greek. Ere long, 
however, I was startled by a step in the 
grass, and a familiar voice that said in 
passing, ‘Taking the near cut, are you?’ 
and as I looked up, Dr. Higbee had passed 
by and was on his way toward the college. 
It has been an open question to me to this 
day whether his words ‘near cut’ referred 
to my way of reaching the recitation room 
or of learning the lesson. However, the 


doubt was thrown a little against mea 
few days later when I visited Dr. Hig- 
bee’s study and found him playing the 
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flute and reading music from a card stuck 
into the toe of his boot, as an improvised 
music rack. He was known as a far- 
sighted man, and I have little doubt that 
he saw more of my book than I would 
have cared to show him. But I never 
asked him about it.”’ 


Ea 


TEACHERS AT THE FAIR. 





O no class of visitors have the almost 
supernal glories of the Columbian 
Exposition come with a deeper feeling of 
relief from the monotony of plodding 
routine nor with a greater uplifting of the 
soul’s immortal longings than to the 
teachers of the United States. As in- 
vited guests, or in their own excursion 
trains, or as individual passengers, they 
flocked thither during the months of June, 
July and August by tens of thousands, to 
take in with throbbing heart, keen scru- 
tiny, and kindling imagination, the splen- 
dor of this peerless epitome of six thousand 
years of the world’s history, gathered into 
one clustering object lesson so diversified 
and vast that it eclipses beyond compari- 
son all former exhibitions for the realistic 
or ideal entertainment and instruction of 
mankind. 

The informing and educating influences 
of this vast summer school are so im- 
mense and so potential that it is a great 
misfortune that all the teachers of the 
continent could not have been there ; and, 
as youthful impressions are so vivid and 
enduring, we could wish, fervently wish, 
that all the students in our colleges and 
seminaries of learning, and all the pupils 
in our public high schools, could have 
been there also. It would have been to 
many of them more than a ‘“‘cycle in 
Cathay,’’ arousing higher intellectual 
aspirations, perhaps kindling an ambition 
to enter the lists in the world of achieve- 
ment, not only to do but to outdo all that 
former generations have accomplished, 
thus adding to the world’s welfare and 
hastening the dawn of predicted millen- 
nial glory. 

To the mass of mere sight-seers the 
Exposition, transcendant though it be in 
its multiplied attractions, is merely a 
spectacle and little more; but to men of 
thought and women of culture—among 
whom are many engaged in the instruc- 
tion of youth—it has a deeper significance 
and more enlightened and enduring in- 
fluence. To them the exhibits present 
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themselves as the products of educated 
mind, in which unlettered ignorance has 
little part. Behind the products and the 
factors which created them they search 
for the generic events which, in the prov- 
idence of God, have led up to these latest 
and most wonderful developments near 
the close of this nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. They discover, by close 
scrutiny into history for the leading 
events of our modern civilization, that (1) 
the translation of the Scriptures into the 
common tongue, and (2) the invention of 
the mariners’ compass, seem to be the 
chief of those controlling events. The 
one asserted the right of man to all the 
knowledge within the scope of his facul- 
ties and the bounds of his duties; the 
other opened up the whole world to the 
light of that knowledge. 

In the light of the great rapidity with 
which in this age we develop results 
from causes, and adapt means to ends, we 
sometimes forget how far back in history 
we must look for the moving springs of 
action that change the destiny of nations, 
and in the course of time transform the 
civilization of the ages. We generally 
find that they made no noise at the time 
and attracted comparatively little at- 
tention, yet in the slow evolution of the 
centuries they became a_ transforming 
power that changed the world’s history 
and lifted the human race into light and 
life and freedom never before dreamed of. 
The Columbian Exposition and the 
rational, constitutional liberty—civil and 
religious—which we enjoy, are the latest 
exponents and fruitage of the underlying 
principles which came to the surface more 
than 400 years ago, and made the daring 
voyages of Columbus possible and the 
civilization of to-day inevitable. 

Under the quickening incentive of what 
they have taken in at the World’s Fair, 
if our ambitious teachers thirsting for 
knowledge will, for their own satisfaction 
as well as for the benefit of their pupils, 
study the philosophy of history and the 
meaning of its strange panorama of events, 
they will find the skeleton of dates and 
dynasties, battles and bombardments, 
soon Clothe itself with flesh and blood, 
and become instinct with moving life. 
The soul of things once felt and seen 
must widen the mental horizon, making 
dry husks luminous and radiant with a 
meaning they never before possessed. 
From this high vantage ground teachers 
will find themselves masters of the situa- 





tion, and useful to their classes in history 
as never before. 

Following up this line of study we 
think they will find the really great 
events which distinguished the close of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries to be: 1. The dis- 
covery of the New World; 2. The gen- 
eral introduction of the art of printing; 
and 3. The right of individual knowledge. 
The last of these is much the greatest and 
most influential, the first two being merely 
auxiliary, but essential. But together 
they paved the way for this prophetic 
age when “‘many run to and fro and 
knowledge is increased.’’ Looked upon 
in this light especially, the all too brief 
sojourn in the Enchanted Land at 
Chicago will mean assured gain to our 
teachers in the way of intellectual growth 
and an enlarging mental horizon. 

In closing we take a suggestive para- 
graph from the Philadelphia Ledger of 
September 23d, in which the writer says: 

‘The people who have been to Chicago 
and those who are yet to go there have 
certain duties to perform when they get 
back. The first of these, as they all re- 
cognize, is to send everybody to the Fair 
who can possibly go, between now and 
November 1st. The second begins where 
the first is ended. Itis for them to show 
the lesson of the wonderful White City in 
their intercourse with their home-worlds 
for the next year or two. They have 
seen a realized dream of beauty and 
grace; seen the miracles of science and 
the marvels of industry, the wonders of 
art, the variety in unity of the world’s 
people. Joined with the Congresses, the 
World’s Fair represents not only the 
achievements and the experience, but the 
hopes and dreams, and (by contrast) some 
of the wickedness of the human race. It 
is a dictionary with many meanings 
made clear, an encyclopedia, a vast 
geography, a history. It is at once stim- 
ulating and humanizing. People who 
have had this bountiful experience must 
refiect it and distribute it, for seasons to 
come, tpon the majority of the stay-at- 
homes. They must show more than usual 
courtesy in the breadth of the lesson they 
have received. They must radiate good- 
will for peace and right-doing among 
their fellows, for they have indeed re- 
ceived a diploma, if not adegree. Before 
them has been unrolled, and understand- 
ingly, a great vision of what is possible 
in this world. Not merely of interna- 
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tional peace, when armies shall give way 
to arbitrators, and the wealth of European 
nations be more evenly distributed for the 
public profit and pleasure, instead of be- 
ing massed up into cannons and armed 
cruisers. They have seen how diverse 
peoples may be made to contribute to the 
education of each other, in simplicity, or 
frugality, or temperance, or in bodily cus- 
tom fitted to each one’s native surround- 
ings. They have seen how even the 
most widely removed religions can find 
matter of interest and human sympathy 
each in the other. They will have learned 
a great lesson in the courtesy of crowds, 
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‘“‘toleration’’ in a new form. It is nota 
little to say that for many people the 
vague and childlike conceptions of what 
Heaven will be like have been realized 
and even enhanced by the visions of the 
great Exposition. The attitude of the 
crowd in the Fair grounds towards the 
individual, and of empioyés to the crowd, 
seems also to be a little herald of millen- 
nium, which must not expire when the 
Fair does. Its influences should permeate 
the government of cities, and of public 
business wherever the public is served. 
To do this the individual must radiate it 
strongly, must emphasize it, must /éve it, 


consideration, which is our old friend | dispensing its spirit for all time to come.’’ 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 
HARRISBURG, October, 1893. § 
a following Permanent Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates have been issued to College 
graduates under the Act of Assembly ap- 
proved May Io, 1898: 

a David J. Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg, Co- 
lumbia County, issued September 20, 1893, 
graduate Lafayette College, 1870. 

2. Charles D. Thomas, Slatington, Le- 
high County, issued September 20, 1893, 
graduate Heidelberg College, 1889. 

3. J. Hiram Schwartz, Allentown, Pa., 
issued September 20, 1893, graduate Frank- 
lin and Marshall Coliege, 1889. 
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STATE APPROPRIATION. 





N the Act for the support of the Public 

Schools, it is provided that warrants for 
all appropriations for common school pur- 
poses ‘‘shall be issued in amounts desig- 
nated by the State Treasurer, and whenever 
he shall notify the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in writing that there are suffi- 
cient funds in the State Treasury to pay the 
same.”’ 

In accordance with this act the State 
Treasurer began paying at the rate of $150,- 
ooo per week on the first Monday in June, 
and continued at the same rate up to the 
week of September 18th, when the amount 
was increased to $200,000. On account of 
paying Philadelphia and Pittsburg in part, 
the former $750,000, and the latter $100,000, 
he may be said to have paid at the rate of 
$175,000 week. The total amount sent 


out to September 20th is $2,832,100.77. The 
State Treasurer no doubt has valid reasons 
for not allowing the Department of Public 
Instruction to send out the appropriation in 
larger amounts. 

The warrants are issued to the treasurers 
of the several School Districts in the order 











in which the annual district reports and the 
accompanying affidavits and certificates are 
received at the Department of Public In- 
struction. This general rule is adhered to so 
far as it is practicable to do so, and no ex- 
ception is made except in special cases where 
there are valid reasons for doing otherwise. 

The distribution is made upon the basis 
of the number of taxables returned by the 
County Commissioners, ascertained at each 
triennial assessment. The rate per taxable 
for the school year ending in June, 1892, was 
$3.455; and for the year ending 1893, it is 
$3.232. This rate is slightly diminished in 
counties which contribute to the salaries of 
Superintendents. The increase in the an- 
nual appropriation to five and half millions, 
made at the last session of the Legislature, 
will go into effect next year. 

Since our population is gravitating away 
from the country districts towards manufac- 
turing centres, some surprising changes 
have occurred in the distribution of the ap- 
propriation. In Blythe Independent dis- 
trict, Schuylkill county, the return of taxa- 
bles for 1889 was 51; the appropriation was 
$174.98. The return of taxables for 1892 is 
36, and the appropriation for 1893, which is 
made upon the basis of this return, is $115.57. 
The Directors of Schuylkill county have 
been liberal in the increase of the Superin- 
tendent’s salary, whereby the rate per taxa- 
ble for 1892 was reduced to $3.431, and in 
1893 to $3.2102. Very marked changes oc- 
curred in the following districts: 


Philadelphia. 








Triennial return of taxables for1889. 311,951 
Triennial return of taxables for 1892. 296,078 
REOGWOONR ss 6 650 6 6.9 32 om 15,873 
Appropriation for 1892 - $1,077,790.70 
Appropriation for 1893. ..... 956,924.10 
co Se eres Mer te ae $120,866.60 
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South Bethlehem. 


Triennial return of 1889. ..... 1,847 
Triennial return of 1892. .... . 4,522 
Appropriation in 1892. ...... $6,474.67 
Appropriation in 1893. ...... 14,615.10 


Ford City, in Anmstrong county, and Jean- 
nette, in Westmoreland county, had no 
existence at the time of the triennial assess- 
ment of 1889. The number of taxables in 
the former in 1891 was 190; in 1892, 534. 
The appropriation for 1892 was $656.45; in 
1893 it was $1,725.89. In the latter, Jean- 
nette, the taxables in 1891 were 51; in 1892, 
707. The appropriation for 1891 was $69.15; 
for 1893 it was $2,285.02. 

The foregoing statement may help the 
public to understand the method according 
to which the appropriation for the support of 
Common Schools is distributed and paid to 
the several districts. It may also serve to 
allay the fear which some directors have felt 
lest their appropriation had been cut off on 
account of possible irregularities in the an- 
nual report. The State Treasurer promised 
that after the payment of the sums due the 
National Guard, and of some other heavy 
appropriations, he would increase the 
weekly amount, and the increase for the 
week beciaolienr September 18th is a fulfill- 
ment of that promise. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 











HE annual session of the County Teach- 

ers’ Institute will be held in the different 

counties of the State at the times and places 
which are here named : 
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Greene. .... Waynesburg . . October 2. 
McKean . . Smethport . . . October 9. 
Lehigh. .... Allentown . . . October 16. 
Susquehanna . . Montrose. . . . October 16. 
Bucks . . Doylestown. . . October 23. 
Cameron... .Emporium. . . October 23. 
Chester. . . . . West Chester. . October 23. 
Delaware . . Media... . . October 23. 
Bik... - Ridgway. . . . October 23. 
Montgomery.. . Pottstown - October 23. 
Northampton. . Easton. . . . . October 23. 
Pike . . . Milford. . October 23. 
Lackawanna. . . Scranton. . . . October 30. 
Luzerne. . . Wilkes-Barre . . October 30. 
Columbia. . . . Bloomsburg. . . Nov. 13. 
Dauphin . . Harrisburg. . . Nov. 13. 
Franklin . . Chambersburg . Nov. 13. 
Huntingdon ... Huntingdon . . Nov. 13. 
Lancaster. . . . Lancaster. . . . Nov. 13. 
Tioga. . . . . . Wellsboro . . . Nov. 13. 
Blair. .... Hollidaysburg . Nov. 20. 
Lebanon . - Lebanon . . Nov. 20. 
Washington. . . Washington . . Nov. 20. 
Cambria . . Ebensburg. . . Nov. 27. 
Adams . . Gettysburg. . . Nov. 27. 
Juniata. .. . . Mifflintown. . . Nov. 27. 
Mifflin... . Lewistown . . . Nov. 27. 

, ee Se . Nov. 27. 
Carbon... . . Lansford - « Dec. 4. 
Cumberland. . . Carlisle. . . - Dec. 4. 
Monroe. . . . Stroudsburg . . Dec. 4. 
Perry. . . . . . New Bloomfield .Dec. 4. 
Potter . . . . .Coudersport . . Dec. 11. 








Armstrong . . Kittanning. . Dec. 18. 
Bedford. . . . . Bedford . Dec. 18. 
Bradford . . Towanda. . . Dec. 18. 
Butler . Butler... . . Dec. 18. 
Centre. ... . Bellefonte . . Dec. 18. 
Clearfield. . . Clearfield. . Dec. 18, 
Clinton. . -. Lock Haven . . Dec. 38. 
Fayette. . . Uniontown. . . Dec. 18. 
Fulton . . . . . McConnellsburg. Dec. 18. 
Lycoming. . . . Muncy... . . Dec. 18, 
Northumberland. Sunbury . . Dec. 18, 
Schuylkill . . Pottsville. . . . Dec. 18. 
Somerset . . . Somerset. . . Dec. 18. 
Warren. ... . Warren. ¢ « wee, Te. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg. . Dec. 18. 
Wyoming. . . . Tunkhannock . Dec. 18. 
Beaver . . Beaver. . . Dec. 25. 
Clarion. . . Chem. . . . Dec. 25. 
Crawford... . Meadville . . Dec. 25. 
Forest. . . . Tionesta . Dec. 25. 
Indiana. . é + SERS kas Dec. 25. 
Lawrence. . . . New Wilmington.Dec. 25. 
Mercer... . Greenville . . . Dec. 25. 
Montour . . Danville . . Dec, 25. 
Venango... . Oil City . Dec. 25 


. Dushore . 
. . Lewisburg.. . 


Sullivan ... 


. Jan. 1, 1894. 
ROM; 4 ss I 


Jan. 1, 1894. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





3. Question. Does the law passed at the last 
session of the Legislature in reference to allow- 
ing the children of soldiers to go to any school 
which they may select, permit those children to 
go into an adjoining district to attend school? 


Answer : Under the provisions of the fol- 
lowing act the children of soldiers may claim 
aciieal pair tease in a district other than the 
one in which they have a permanent resi- 
dence, provided they have at least a tempo- 
rary residence during the school term in the 
district in which application is made, but 
not otherwise. We give the act as approved 
by Governor Pattison April 18, 1893. 

‘‘An Act relative to the admission and in- 
struction of children of soldiers of the late 
war of the rebellion, in the common schools 
of districts outside of those in which their 
parents, guardians or others entitled to their 
custody may reside. 

‘* Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by authority of 
the same, That any child or children of any 
person who was a soldier in the service of 
the United States, in the late war of the re- 
bellion, being, or who shall be, temporarily 
or otherwise within any school district of the 
Commonwealth, shall, upon application, be 
entitled to admission and instruction, the 
same as resident children, in the proper com- 
mon school of such district, and notwith- 
standing such child or children may have, 
or shall, come into such district for the pur- 
pose of attendance at such school, and the 
residence of the parents, guardian or other 
person or persons entitled by law to the cus- 
tody of such child or children be in another 
district.’’ 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAms—Supt. Thoman; Directors are 
taking special pains in the selection of text- 
books, trying to adopt such as in their judg- 
ment are best adapted tothe schools. In a 
number of districts selections have already 
been made ; in others the matter is under- 
going careful consideration. There is no 

oubt that the late law is giving to many a 
great deal of embarrassment. This is not 
unnatural, since the plan, as also the inten- 
tion of the law, is not fully understood. 
Time is the only means which will practi- 
cally solve the important problem of free 
text-books and their usefulness in our pub- 
lic schools. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: In Kiski- 
minetas township two new schools have 
been established; in Apollo one, and in Ford 
City one. The school boards have all made 
preparations to furnish supplies and books 
this term. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts : Bedford township 
is building a two-room brick house to take 
the place of the old frame house at Wolfs- 
burg. Bloomfield builds an additional room 
at Baker’s Summit, increases the number of 
its schools, and makes an arrangement 
whereby advanced pupils from other dis- 
tricts in the township can be accommodated 
at the advanced school at Baker’s Summit 
—virtually making it a district High 
School. Broad Top builds a four-room 
house at Hopewell ; Juniata, a new house in 
the McGir district and furnishes two other 
houses with good seating and slate boards. 
New Paris furnishes one more room and em- 

loys one more teacher. West Providence 

uilds a four-room house in the Furnace dis- 
trict ; Southampton, a two-room house at 
Chaneysville, in place of the one burned 
down. Woodbury also builds a new one to 
take the place of one burned. East St. Clair 
furnishes all its houses with good seating 
and teachers’ desks. We spent in this 
county last year more than $20,000 for 
school apparatus. The commencement in 
Everett was looked upon by all as a great 
success. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: Thirty-three out 
of forty-eight directors attended the seven 
examinations held in rural districts. Lower 
Towamensing is preparing for a graded 
school at Bowman's, by building an addi- 
tion to the school-house. East Penn is 
building a new school-house. Lansford 
boro’ erected a neat iron fence around the 
school-building in West Ward. Banks 
township men extensive repairs to the 
fences and buildings. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: About one-half 
the schools in the county opened August 
28; the others, September 4th; only one dis- 
trict as late as September 11th. Darby 


borough, Edgemont, Marcus Hook, Middle- 
town, and Ridley Park increased teachers’ 
salaries $5 per month, and Thornbury, $10 
per month. 


In Radnor two male principals 








[Oct., 


were employed at ye increased salaries, 


one at Wayne, the other at Rosemont. The 
directors of Aston opened an additional 
school. In Marple the length of term has 
been reduced by half a month, making it 
nine months. This being a rural district, 
the attendance became quite small during 
the last two weeks, hence the change. In 
Media and Marcus Hook, the principals 
were elected for the term of three years. 

ErRIE—Supt. Miller: Our directors all, so 
far as reported, have adopted the continuous 
term, and are adopting the graded course of 
study. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Mr. Weidman 
Forster, a very intelligent and progressive 
director of Montgomery township, was 
obliged to resign his office on account of ill 
health. Mr. Cyrus Clever takes his place. 
Waynesboro has added two more teachers, 
Greencastle one, and Mercersburgone. The 
Greencastle building is being enlarged, and 

artly refurnished. Washington township 

as erected a new building, and graded the 
Plainfield school. They | ae also adopted 
a course of study. The township High 
School question is being agitated, and we 
predict its coming before many years. I 
examined 150 applicants for provisional 
certificates, and issued 117. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: Particular at- 
tention is paid to the examination in 
methods or theory. Every effort is made to 
have teachers study works on teaching. I 
also examine in mental arithmetic, which 
has not been done for a dozen years. The 
examinations are rigid, so as to raise the 
standard of qualifications. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: Several houses 
have been built during the summer, and the 
total number of schools increased by four. 
The free text-book law is very generally ap- 
proved in thiscounty. Itisa —— step in 
the right direction and one that will mater- 
ially increase the efficiency of our schools. 
The snag he for a successful school-year 
are very flattering. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In reply to 
questions about classes graduated, school 
libraries, apparatus, furniture, buildings, 
grounds, district institutes, etc., I have re- 
ceived the following information: Principal 
R. N. Davis, of Archbald, reports: Grad - 
ates: a class of 5 in 1892, none this year. 
Library, 500 volumes bought chiefly by en- 
tertainments. A few volumes presented by 
citizens and publishers. Last year the 
Board gave the tuition fees of non-resident 
pupils to the library. Apparatus: 1 globe, 
1 Yaggy’s physiology chart, and 2 geo- 
graphy charts. Primary schools are sup- 
— with reading charts; grammar and 

igh schools with International Dictionaries. 
Several schools have outline maps, and the 
Board has just ordered language charts. 
Furniture: buildings are tolerably well 
seated but none properly ventilated. 

Principal E. D. Bovard, of Jermyn, re- 
ports: Graduates: a course of study adopted 
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in 1892 and eleven pupils graduated. Last 
year an assistant — al was elected, in- 
creasing the number of teachers to eight. 
Library: began last year, have 25 volumes 
Encyclopedia Britannica and 150 books. 
Apparatus: one large tellurian, three small 
taken, eight Andrews’ wall maps, one 
Yaggy’s chart, and a case of eight small 
anatomical charts. Building and grounds: 
large recitation room provided for the prin- 
cipal, and the grounds enclosed with an 
iron fence. 

Principal John A. Moyles, of Winton, re- 
ports: Graduates, none, the pupils leaving 
school before they finish the course. Those 
attending in the highest department are in- 
tending to teach, and leave school as soon as 
they get a certificate from the County Sup- 
erintendent. Library: four years ago we 

ave an entertainment and bought some 
ks; but, as we had no case for them, they 
became scattered and are now in the hands 
of the pupils; the Board has now ordered 
cases, and we shall collect the books and try 
to add to them. Apparatus: three globes, 
charts on physiology, geography, history, 
and astronomy; a few maps; very good slate 
black-boards. Buildings: well situated with 
one exception; trees have been planted 
around nearly all the buildings. One fault 
in the construction of our buildings is quite 
noticeable—they are generally too long for 
their width. We should have water and 
hose in every school-yard. 

Principal Carrie A. Kenyon, of Blakely, 
reports: Graduates, none. Library, over 
too volumes and money to buy 30 or 4o 
more, procured entirely by means of enter- 
tainments. Apparatus: well supplied with 
charts, globes and dictionaries; three una- 
bridged have just been ordered, one for each 
building. Buildings: a beautiful four-room 
building was opened in the Second Ward, in 
February, 1893, heated by the Smead system; 
the Central building is being provided with 
furnaces instead of the stoves. 

Principal M. W. Cummings, of Olyphant, 
reports: Graduates: eight passed, four not. 
Library: about 300 volumes, Appleton’s En- 
cyclopedia including annuals furnished by 
the Board; with exception of a few presented, 
the books were all bought with proceeds of 
entertainments. Apparatus: three Andrews’ 
globes, one Kennedy’s mathematical forms, 
three Yaggy’s physiology charts, Yaggy’s 
geography audi, five Appleton’s primary 
reading charts, five complete charts (Amer- 
ican Book Company), including all subjects, 
eight language charts, two sets geometrical 
solids. 

Principal M. J. Lloyd, of Dickson City, re- 
ports: Graduates: first class graduated was 
that of last June, nine members. Library: 
begun at the Central school and will be in- 
creased next year. Building: new four-room 
building, costing at least $5,000, in course of 
erection, will take the place of old No, 1; 
at No. 2 arrangements are being made to 
heat by steam. Weekly institutes were 
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held last year by the teachers of No. 2 
school. Much good was accomplished by 
these meetings. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The outlook for 
the coming term is promising. All our dis- 
tricts, excepting six, have a term longer 
than the minimum required by law. We 
have no district that pays less than $40 per 
month for satisfactory teaching. We there- 
fore retained almost all our older teachers. 
While the salary and the term are still not 
what they should be, our directors, encour- 
aged by the generous State aid, are mov- 
ing forward. Independent District adopted 
a course of study and partially regraded the 
schools. South Lebanon erected a building 
at Avon. This gives us two more graded 
schools. Heidelberg erected a single-room 
building. Both these houses are complete, 
well lighted and heated, furnished with slate 
blackboards and the latest improved furni- 
ture. South Annville painted and papered 
all the rooms, twelve in number. Thisisa 
step in the right direction. No other dis- 
trict in the county has its reoms in a more 
attractive and homelike condition. We 
hope many others will do likewise. All our 
Boards have fully complied with the require- 
ments of the law, in regard to free books and 
supplies. Our directors and teachers de- 
serve much credit for deep interest mani- 
fested in this line of work. I feel confident 
that if our patrons do their share in intro- 
ducing a universal free system of books, we 
will be eminently successful in carrying out 
the requirements of the law. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: I propose to holda 
meeting of teachers and Sealine in each 
district prior to the opening of the schools; 
have held one in Hanover township: The 
meeting was attended by all the Bentiags 
and all the teachers but two. The text- 
books require considerable attention this 
year. Nearly all the districts have made 
their adoptions. In a few districts the term 
was increased, and in a few the salary also. 
In one district, Lower Milford, the term was 
reduced from six and a half months to the 
minimum. I am advising the different school 
boards to subscribe for 7he /ennsylvania 
School Journal, feeling assured that it will 
be greatly to their benefit. 

LycomMinc—Supt. Becht: The most im- 
portant of recent educational events was the 
meeting of the ‘‘Teachers’ Exchange.”’ 
About thirty teachers were present. The 
following questions were discussed: ‘‘ The 
Responsibility of the Teacher in the Care of 
Free Text-books;’’ ‘‘Drawing in the Un- 
graded Schools;’’ and a talk on ‘‘ Civics,’’ by 
Prof. D. D. Hower, of the Muncy Normal 
School. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: An unusually 
large number of young people have been ex- 
amined with a view to enter the profession 
ofteaching. A number of these have shown 
careful preparation for the work; others 
either fail to understand the requirements of 
our public schools, or are willing to enter 
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upon the responsible work of teaching with- 
out adequate preparation. Directors should 
be careful in the employment of teachers, 
and should indicate a decided preference for 
those who hold the best certificates. ‘‘ No 
teacher can teach what he does not know.’’ 
Teachers who have long been engaged in 
the work should not expect special favors, 
but should keep themselves booked ready 
for the work. 

MoNnNROE—Supt. Serfass: Most of the pub- 
lic examinations were held during August, 
and the presence of directors and citizens in- 
dicated an interest in the work. The school 
boards throughout the county have been 
taking active measures to meet the require- 
ments of the law pertaining to free text- 
books and general supplies. In many dis- 
tricts the teachers’ wages have been in- 
creased, and in several new buildings are 
being erected. The borough of Stroudsburg 
erected a large addition to the high school 
building. The entire structure is of brick— 
an ornament to the town, a source of com- 
pliment to the enterprising board of direc- 
tors, and an honor to the people. The East 

Stroudsburg Normal School opened Septem- 
ber 4th with an attendance beyond all ex- 
pectation. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—-Supt. Shipman: Dur- 
ing the month I visited nearly all the 
schools of Mt. Carmel township; they have 
now been in session about one month. The 
directors are enclosing all the school- 
grounds with substantial board fences, and 
preparing to comply with the recent Act of 
Assembly in regard toouthouses. The gen- 
eral reports from various sections indicate 
progress. I held twenty-six public exam- 
inations. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: A new school- 
house has been built in Wheatfield town- 
ship, also one in Juniata. The house in 
Duncannon has been entirely remodeled and 
now has five instead of four rooms. ‘The ar- 
rangement is a great improvement and gives 
better light. A reading and directors’ room 
has been added, also steam heat and slate- 
blackboards. Prof. E. U. Aumiller, the 
late County Superintendent, has gone to 
Wrightsville to take charge of the schools of 
that place. Several of our best teachers go 
to other counties, where they receive better 
wages. There is dissatisfaction among many 
directors because the State appropriation 
apportioned to their district this year is much 
less than the amount they received last year. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The regular 
examinations held throughout the county 
were very well attended by the directors and 
patrons. Increased interest is manifested by 
the citizéns in the demand for good teachers. 
This is encouraging. The great majority of 
the country schools will Sasie the term 
October 2d. I am very glad to report that 


a number of school districts will raise their 
teachers’ salaries; two, I regret to say, have 
reduced them. The directors throughout 
the county are putting the free text-book 








law into effect, all the districts giving the 
matter earnest attention. Districts that 
heretofore refrained from assessing taxes, 
have now levied amounts more than required 
for free books. This is a step in the right 
direction. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: All regular ex- 
aminations have been held; 346 applicants 
were examined; 251 provisional and 8 profes- 
sional certificates were granted; 87 were re- 
jected. Wages of teachers have been ad- 
vanced in about half the districts. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: A five weeks 
Normal Institute was begun August 14, at 
Forksville. More than three-fourths of the 
teachers of the county are in attendance, and 
much interest is manifested. Tuition is 
free. 

YorK—Supt. Gardner: Prof. S. H. Brad- 
ley, principal of the public schools of 
Wrightsville, died recently of Bright’s dis- 
ease. He had been ailing for some time, 
and although the duties of the recent school 
term were very laborious, yet he faithfully 
attended to them, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional work of the recent commencement. 
The news of his death cast a gloom over the 
community, where he was so well known. 

BRADFORD City—Supt. Roth: A new 
course of study for the high school was 
adopted by the Board of Controllers. It 
covers four years and includes a course de- 
signed to fit for any American college. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: We 
have been moving forward. One of the 
largest buildings has been refurnished with 
the best desks in the market, repapered and 
painted, making it very comfortable and at- 
tractive. The high school will hereafter be 
conducted as one department instead of two. 
The whole second floor of the building has 
been turned into a high school room, with 
two class rooms. Success has at last 
crowned the efforts of those who for a num- 
ber of years have advocated a united high 
school. 

HAZLE Twe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: In accordance with the terms of the 
new law everything used in the schools has 
been furnished free to the pupils. One new 
room has been constructed; another opened 
at Harleigh. An excellent corps of teachers 
has been engaged, and everything bids fair 
for a successful term. 

MAHANOY City— Supt. Miller: Our 
schools opened September 4th, for a term of 
nine months. Free text-books have been pro- 
vided, and a neat substantial case placed in 
each of the seventeen buildings. Three new 
houses costing over $5000 will be ready for 
occupancy about September 15th. 

WILLIAMSPORT — Supt. Transeau: The 
most important educational event of the 
month is the furnishing of free text-books to 
all our pupils. There is a much better at- 
tendance in the beginning of this term than 
formerly, and we will make a great effort to 
maintain to the last day of the term this ex- 
cellent beginning. 
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THE HERoIC.—The ordinary events of life are not 
strong enough to move the whole man; its deeper 
and more passionate moments show us what we really 
are. There is that within us which comes forth only 
upon some strong exterior call. This is the true use 
of the heroic, of a life transcending life’s ordinary pos- 
sibilities. Such a life is a direct call upon the soul, 
saying, “ Friend, come up higher ;” and the heart 
recognizes its voice, and exults in it, claims it as the 
voice of kindred risen to a more exalted sphere, It is 
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like air from a mountain summit, where we could not 
live, and yet which seems our native air and braces 
us in every nerve. Deeds of heroic daring, of sub- 
lime self-devotion, how they stir our hearts, often 
torpid in response to the ordinary appeals of duty and 
reason! In teaching, we trust too much to mere intel- 
ligence, forgetting that there are many gateways into 
the soul, and that feeling bursts through them all. 
Indeed, there is a vast region, the finest and purest in 
our nature, that can be reached only through sensation. 





ROBIN REDBREAST. 


Allegrett-. 





Words by ALLINGHAM. 
GERMAN AIR. 

















1. Good - bye, good-bye to Sum- mer, For the Summer’s near-ly done, ey the 
2. Bright yel-low, red and or - ange, The leavescomedown inhosts, The 


3. The  fire-side for the crick - et, 


The wheat-stack for the mouse, The 
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Sum - mer’s nearlydone; The gar-den smiling faint-ly, Cool breezes in the sun; 
leaves come down in hosts,The trees are Indian prin - ces, But soonthey’llturn to ghosts; 
wheat-stack for the mouse, When trembling night-winds whistle And moan all round the house; 
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The thrushes now are si - lent, Our swallows flown a-way, But Rob-in’s here in 
The leath’ry pears and ap - ples Hang rus-set on the bough;’Tis Autumn, Autumn, 
The frost-y ways, like i - ron, The branches, plum’d withsnow,A - las! in Win -ter 
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Chorus. 
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coat of brown, And scar - let breast-knot gay. 











Au - tumn, late, ’Twillsoon be Win-ter now.} O Rob-in, Rob -in Redbreast, O 
dead and dark,Where can poor Rob-in go? 
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sweet - ly inthe fall-ing A the year. 
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grammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ‘reat the English Language as it ts. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


coe, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 


Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘To Prove,” and the “Proof.’”” Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms”’ given, “‘ Doctrine of Limits’? exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Requeed — PELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS, 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : | Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
1. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Written. | Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. | Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. | School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. | Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. | Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial, Drawing Course. | Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. | 
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